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INTRODUCTION 
TO THE LEADER 


The aim of the six outline studies presented in this 
pamphlet is to provide the framework for a general course 
on Christian world missions, based on the material of the 
Jerusalem Meeting of the International Missionary Coun- 
cil held in 1928. While prepared primarily for leaders of 
adult groups that are reading Basil Mathews’ Roads to the 
City of God, they may also serve to guide discussion in 
groups using several books of general character. 

For obvious reasons no world missionary gathering 
could hope to deal with all aspects of the missionary enter- 
prise. The International Missionary Council had agreed 
in advance of its meeting in Jerusalem to concentrate on 
seven pressing and vital issues. Therefore, while not for- 
gotten, other issues equally vital to the world mission of 
Christianity but less pressing for the moment, received 
scant consideration. This self-imposed limitation of the 
Jerusalem subject matter is carried over into this course. 

The course has been shaped to have for its center the 
official reports of the Jerusalem Meeting, with the rest of 
the material designed to point and stress the meanings 
there brought out. To this end salient sections of the 
report have been selected and presented, and grateful 
acknowledgment is made to the International Missionary 
Council for permission to print them. 

A word is necessary regarding the relationship between 
the quoted material and Mr. Mathews’ book, Roads to the 
City of God. The book is a descriptive account of the 
Jerusalem Meeting, its spirit and its message. Behind and 
underneath this account is the great storehouse of the 
official reports and supplementary documents. Manifestly 
within the prescribed limits of his book Mr. Mathews 
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could merely indicate the main trends in the Council’s 
thinking. The real body of its thought must be discovered 
in the eight volumes which we would advise every leader 
to purchase or in some way make accessible to his group. 
They contain not only the discussions of the Jerusalem 
Meeting and the statements presented by its various com- 
missions, but also the papers prepared in advance by leading 
scholars and national groups in many countries. There is 
no more recent or authoritative material on the world 
mission of Christianity available than those documents. 
- In the present pamphlet, the page references to further — 
material bearing on particular topics emphasize the recom- 
mendation that every leader secure direct access to the 
complete report. It consists of eight volumes, which may 
be purchased in a set or singly. The publisher is the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. Titles and prices of the series follow: 
I. The Christian Life and Message in Relation 
to Non-Christian Systems of Thought and 


Life. 424 pp. $1.50 
II. Religious Education. 225 pp. 1.00 

III. The Relation between the Younger and the 

Older Churches. 305 pp. 1.255) 

IV. The Christian Mission in the Light of Race 
Conflict. 208 pp. 1.00 

V. The Christian Mission in Relation to Indus- 
trial Problems. 167 pp. 1.00 

VI. The Christian Mission in Relation to Rural 
Problems. 272 pp. 125 

VII. International Missionary Cooperation. 
126 pp. 1.00 


VIII. Addresses on General Subjects. 180 pp. 1.00 
The complete set of eight volumes may be 
purchased for $7.00, which is a saving of $2.00. 
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It is difficult to imagine anyone leading a study group 
. with this course as a basis who is denied easy and con- 
stant reference to these volumes. A small contribution 
from each member of the group would make it possible 
to purchase the set without causing a burden to be laid 
upon any individual. After the completion of the course 
the volumes might be presented as a gift to the pastor of 
the church, to the group leader, or to the church library. 

The statements of the various commissions of the 
Jerusalem Meeting have been made available in a pam- 
phlet entitled “The World Mission of Christianity.” This 
pamphlet may be ordered at a price of twenty-five cents 
from your denominational board of foreign missions, or 
from the International Missionary Council at the address 
already given. Leaders who cannot purchase the set of 
eight volumes will find the pamphlet an invaluable second 
best. Such quotations in this manual as are drawn from 
the Commission statements carry page references both to 
the “World Mission of Christianity’ and to the volumes 
of the report. 

Each member of the group should be asked to secure a 
copy of Basil Mathews’ Roads to the City of God, and to 
read the chapters here assigned for each session. This 
will provide the necessary background for intelligent dis- 
cussion. By way of adding to the interest and knowledge 
of the group, several members might be encouraged to 
read one or both of the following supplementary texts. 
These as well as other books referred to in this manual 
may be ordered through denominational literature head- 
quarters. 

Changing Foreign Missions, by Cleland B. McAfee. 
Revell. $1.50. 

All in the Day's Work, by Godfrey Phillips. M. E. M. 
Cloth $1.00; paper, 60 cents. 
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Dr. McAfee’s book is a popular revaluation of the mis- 
sionary enterprise in terms of recent developments on 
mission fields and of changing attitudes toward missions 
at home. It is a worthy companion to the Jerusalem reports 
and will be read with interest by the more mature students. 
The book by Godfrey Phillips is recommended for the 
younger members. It is popular in style and replete with — 
the kind of illustrative material which is needed if the 
discussions are not to become academic. 

The outline of topics or questions for each session sug- 
gests more subject matter than can be dealt with in the 
usual time allowed. The leader is therefore cautioned to 
choose wisely in advance, and to determine approximately 
how much time is to be given to each main subject. It 
will be much better to limit discussion to three or four 
subjects of known interest and to consider these from 
every side, than to attempt to cover the whole outline 
and thereby risk confusion. No word of caution is more 
important than this. He is a wise leader who selects and 
eliminates according to the needs of his group. 

It is most essential that the leader should read through 
this manual before beginning to prepare for the first 
session. He should be as familiar with the subject matter 
of the session ahead as of the session at hand. This will 
enable him to point up the discussion in the direction of 
next week’s thought. If more than six sessions are pos- 
sible, it is suggested that such additional time as is agreed 
upon be apportioned to sessions II, III and IV. 

Before the group separates each time, there should be 
an indication of the subjects to be taken up in the next 
session. This should be done in such a way that everyone 
will see the natural and logical progression of subject 
matter from week to week, and be held by the unity of 
the course. Reading assignments and outside activities 
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should be very explicit. At the first session the leader 
should explain that the chapters in Roads to the City of 
God will not be taken up in regular order, but rather will 
be grouped according as they bear on the topics of the 
course, 

In no sense should the leader feel bound by the topics or 
questions suggested. Frequently there will be questions 
arising which will prove more valuable than any noted 
here, for they will reveal where the members are in their 
thinking. These questions should always receive the right 
of way. Usually there is value in expanding on questions 
asked, in order to classify the thinking of the whole group, 
and to bring out differing points of view. By supporting a 
view opposed to one commonly held, the leader may often 
enliven the discussion, and put protagonists on the de- 
fensive to the delight and profit of all. He should not think 
for the group, nor rush too impatiently from the question 
as stated in this manual to the Jerusalem answer as given in 
the quoted material. The Jerusalem pronouncements are 
never to be imposed. Rather it is the leader’s duty and 
privilege to lead the thinking step by step until the group 
has either reached the Jerusalem position or has come to the 
place where its own thinking will profit if challenged by 
what the delegates wrote down. It is conceivable that the 
group may want to challenge, or agree to disagree with the 
pronouncements of Jerusalem. 

There is available for use with this course a leaflet en- 
titled “Opinion Tests on World Missions,” of which the 
leader should secure enough copies to furnish one to each 
member of the group. Write to the educational depart- 
ment of your denominational foreign mission board, re- 
porting the number of leaflets you will need and asking for 
terms under which they are supplied. Copies at ten cents 
each may also be purchased from the publishers, Mission- 
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ary Education Movement, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

These Opinion Tests are printed in five parts on scored 
sheets so that the parts may be separated for use in con- 
nection with each of the first five sessions of the course. 
It is suggested that the marked sheets of the test for 
Session One be preserved, and that the statements in this 
test be checked again by each member in preparation for 
the final session, in order to record any changes of opinion 
that may have come about during the course. The Test 
for each session should be examined in advance by the 
leader, so that he may relate it to the subject matter and 
procedure of the discussion. In many cases the statements 
in the Tests have been derived from the questions pro- 
posed in the course. In some instances a more interesting 
and fruitful discussion may be developed from a black- 
board analysis of the variation of opinions within the 
group as they have recorded them, than from the use of 
the questions suggested for the session, Again, it will 
probably be sufficient in the case of the other sessions 
simply to ask the members to mark the Test in advance, 
and let them bring into the discussion any questions or 
comments resulting from their work, rather than definitely 
to set aside any portion of the hour for a study of the 
answers. 

The Test leaflets should be distributed at the time of 
making the assignment for the following session, and the 
class members should be cautioned not to undertake the 
marking until they have done the reading assigned. 


The value of the course may be enhanced by adopting 
such of the following methods as seem practicable. 

1. Distribute several copies of this manual aos the 
more interested members of the group. . 
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2. At some of the sessions, for the consideration of 
certain questions, let the class break up into special interest 
groups. Assign particular topics or questions in advance 
to certain members and ask them to come prepared next 
time to open the discussion. 

3. Invite a missionary or a Christian national to attend 
one or more sessions and to give his reaction to the sub- 
jects discussed. A time limit for these visitors is 
recommended. 

4. Ask different members each week to look over the 
subjects or questions here suggested, and to assist the 
leader in selecting those which promise to be of greatest 
interest and practical value to the greatest number. 

5. Introduce variety into each session, One way to 
do this would be to have different members assume respon- 
sibility for the ten-minute worship period. The introduc- 
tion of a wisely chosen poem provides another way to 
overcome sameness in approach and method. 

6. Begin discussion in each session by a summary of the 
ground covered and the agreements reached in the previous 
session. This summary should be concise and inspiring. 

7. Guard against an academic treatment of the subject 
by bringing into the discussions much concrete human in- 
terest material. Do not take the course, yourself, or any- 
one else too seriously. : 

8. Encourage differences of opinion and frankness of 
utterance in all discussions. 

_ 9. Keep the discussion moving in straight lines, not 
circles. Rule out “asides,” and guard against digressions. 
If the interest drags or the discussion is not getting the 
group forward, move on to another subject or question. 
At the close of each session, check up on how far the 
thought of your group has progressed. How much of the 
subject matter and how many of the questions suggested 
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for presentation were satisfactorily covered? Did you 
spend too much time on any single topic? 

10. Speak’ yourself only when by doing so you can 
lead others to speak, and to speak more intelligently. 

11. Study the quoted matter carefully in preparation 
for each session. Some excerpts might be read to the 
group before the discussion begins, by way of provoking 
thought; others had better be read after the discussion, 
by way of helping the group to compare their conclusions 
with those of the delegates. It seems unnecessary to repeat 
that the Council’s statements of the Jerusalem Meeting | 
are nowhere to be regarded as final. 


Assignment for Session One. 

If a preliminary meeting of the group for organization 
is possible, the assignment here suggested may be given, 
and the spirit in which this study is approached may be 
interpreted in the light of the introductory paragraphs of 
Session One. If a preliminary meeting cannot be arranged, 
the members should be notified of the assignment a week 
or more in advance of the first meeting. 


(a) Read Chapters I and II of Roads to the City of 
God. 


(b) After completing the reading, mark the first sec- 
tion of the “Opinion Tests on World Missions.” . 


Note: In order to conserve space, all references in this 
pamphlet to the Jerusalem Report cite the several volumes 
under the symbol JR I, etc., according to the numbering of 
the volumes as listed on page 2. Likewise the symbol 
WMC is used in reference to the pamphlet entitled “The 
World Mission of Christianity,” containing the statements 
issued by the Commissions of the Jerusalem Meeting. 


SESSION ONE 


WHERE ARE WE IN OUR UNDERSTANDING OF 
WORLD MISSIONS? 

When the Chinese invented the compass centuries ago, 
they were not content with the four cardinal points, north, 
east, south and west. They added a fifth, the most obvious 
and so all the more important. That point they called 
center, or the place where we are. Before the world mis- 
sionary enterprise can determine its “whither bound’’ it 
must know exactly where it is today in relation to many 
things. Jerusalem gave an opportunity for such evaluation. 
Similarly individual Christians in approaching such a 
study as this must take stock of their present knowledge 
of missions and of their present attitudes. 

The missionary enterprise is a movement of life—it is 
constantly changing and expanding; new factors are 
affecting situations and repeatedly call for revisions of 
policies and the employment of new methods. In this 
sense the enterprise changes. In another sense the mis- 
sionary enterprise never changes. It has elements at its 
center—a message, motives, objectives—which make it 
forever the same. So whether we think of the things that 
change in missions or the things that abide, let us never 
lose sight of the fact that the world missionary enterprise 
is God working through his church universal to bring all 
men everywhere into newness of life in Jesus Christ our 
Lord. It is his supreme ministry in the world, not ours. 
We are his co-laborers by grace. We may fail, but “he 
shall not fail nor be discouraged till he hath set up 
righteousness on the earth.” 


Aims. 


1. To discover where each member of the group is in 
his understanding of the world missionary enterprise. 
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2. By way of contrast, to visualize the assembled dele- 
gates on the Mount of Olives: their background, their 
chief interests, and some of their thoughts and hopes 
regarding the future of world missions. 


3. To impress upon each member of the group the ever 
changing, ever expanding character (a) of life and 
thought generally; (b) of the missionary movement; (c) 
of our understanding of missions and their contribution 
to the world. 


Suggestions for the Devotional Period. 


Scripture. Acts 15:1-29,. The account of the Jerusalem 
Council, 50 A. D. As this chapter is read, point out to 
the group any parallels between this first Jerusalem Coun- 
cil and the meeting at Jerusalem in 1928, 


MEDITATION AND PRAYER. The worldwide diffusion 
of the knowledge of Christ from Jerusalem unto the utter- 
most parts.—The Christian world ideal: one family, one 
household, one Father, and one household law, the law 
of love-—The magnitude and benefits of the missionary 
movement. Its necessarily changing character as it adapts 
itself to the changing needs and expanding life of the 
world.—The missionary activities of our own church or 
denomination, near and far. 


The Jerusalem Setting. 


It might add to the vividness of the group’s picture of 
the Jerusalem Meeting if the session were to begin with 
a graphic description of Jerusalem and the Mount of 
Olives such as one can glean from any guide or travel 
book. Pictures from back numbers of the National 
Geographic (as for December, 1927) will be of help. Let 
the group think of itself as standing in some olive grove 
at the lower eastern side of the Mount of Olives, with 
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Gethsemane below at the left, and Jerusalem spread out 
in full view just below. Higher up the Mount and toward 
the right, on a ridge connecting the Mount of Olives and 
Mount Scopus, the Jerusalem Meeting is in session. It 
is two weeks before Easter, the first figs are in bud, and 
all the flowers of the field are in bloom, resplendent in 
the hot bright sun. 

Imagine the thrill which must have come to the delegates 
when within sight of Jerusalem they found themselves 
unpacking their bags in wooden hutments or inside highly 
colored Egyptian tents. Among the two hundred and fifty 
people present were representatives of over fifty nations 
and of every race, in every variety of dress, speaking a 
Babel of languages, reflecting many theological shades 
of belief, products of too many denominational and 
ecclesiastical points of view for us to be able to list them, 
coming out of every major culture and civilization. What 
did these varied groups possess in common? Could they 
find a way to agreement in respect to some of the most 
fundamental issues of life? After two weeks together, will 
they have compromised, surrendered, or transcended their 
differences? Will black and yellow and white men sit 
down at the same table? Will they serve each other with 
basin and towel each morning? As they walk together 
over the brow of the Mount to the dusty group of homes 
called Bethany, will they try to understand sympathetically 
the grievances that some of the national groups hold 
against one another, and then in the council chamber 
find fears and differences alike buried under great affir- 
mations? On Easter Monday will they go away with the 
sense that these affrmations are stamped with a lasting 
bond of love and unity in and through Jesus Christ ? 


The group might wish to sing together the same hymn 
which was sung at the first session of this significant 
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world missionary gathering on the Mount of Olives, “In 
Christ There Is No East or West.” 


Discussion. 

I, The discussion might well begin with an attempt 
to place the group in respect to its attitude toward and 
understanding of the world mission of Christianity by a 
quick review and summary of the answers to Test I. 


II. From Edinburgh to Jerusalem. In order that the 
group may fully realize the tremendous changes both in 
world conditions and in the Christian movement since 
the Edinburgh World Missionary Conference in 1910, 
some time might profitably be given to a rapid enumeration 
of some of them. The participation of the leader will 
assist in speeding up this process. 


A. World changes since Edinburgh (1910). 

1. Rise of nationalism and its effect on hitherto subject 
and backward peoples. 

2. Growth in racial self-realization and self-assertive- 
ness. 

3. Political and territorial changes resulting from the 
World War (a map showing these is very desirable). 

4. Spread of Western educational systems. 

5. Penetration of Western trade, industry and science 
into the remotest places of the earth. 

6. Rapidly growing interrelatedness and sutenaenenl 
ence of nations and races. The world has become a 
neighborhood. Nothing of significance exists or happens 
anywhere which does not almost immediately become 
known in every land and materially affect the life and 
thought of all mankind. As President Hoover has said, 
when the farmer in the Middle West struggles to his feet 
he jostles someone in Central Europe. 
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Vivid concrete illustrations of these changes are to be 
preferred to a mere listing of them as above. A black- 
board could be used to advantage. After the list is com- 
pleted, it might be interesting to ask the group what 
effects they would expect these changes to have on present 
missionary activities. 

B. Changes since Edinburgh within the Christian 
movement. 

1. Numerical growth. Protestant missionaries have 
opened a thousand new residential centers in non-Christian 
lands. The total number of Protestant missionaries around 
the world has increased by 7,000, making a present total 
exceeding 28,000. The total annual income of foreign 
mission boards in Western countries has increased from 
$30,000,000 to approximately $68,000,000 (1928). No- 
where is the tremendous advance in missionary activities 
during the last two decades more graphically presented 
than in China. As many new missionary residential centers 
were opened in the first decade following Edinburgh as had 
been established throughout China in the one hundred 
years preceding. Out of every four missionaries in active 
service today, only one was on the mission field when the 
Edinburgh Conference convened. 

2. Increase in number and ability of native Christian 
leaders. The number of native churches has almost 
doubled. Christian converts have increased from 2,346,000 
to almost 4,000,000. Contributions of native Christians to 
Christian work in their own lands have more than doubled. 
The number of ordained native ministers has increased 
from 5,000 to over 10,000. 

3. Steady transfer of administrative control from the 
missionary to the Christian national, and from mission 
boards in the West to mission and church groups on the 
mission fields. i 
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4. Great institutional development: universities, 
schools, hospitals, churches. Mission colleges and untver- 
sities reported 8,628 students in 1910, as against almost 
25,000 in 1928. The proportionate increase in girl students 
is very noticeable. The enrollment of children in elementary 
and village mission schools has risen from 1,125,000 to 
2,125,000. 

5. Rapid development of union movements: union 
colleges, union hospitals, union between different church 
and different denominational groups. 

6. Expanding program of missions to include service 
in the fields of industry, public health, agricultural de- 
velopment, rural life, international relations, race relations, 
etc. 

7. Development of nationalism, the defense reactions 
of race pride, and the penetration of the mind of the world 
by ideas which will be fatal to the old religions. 


III. Against this background of changes inside a 
period of thirty years within and without the world mis- 
sionary movement, the questions naturally arise: What are 
the great and urgent human needs or problems which are 
universal today? How much responsibility have Christians 
in solving these problems? What do people mean when 
they say that Christ and Christ alone can meet the needs 
of mankind? Is the world missionary enterprise the only 
agency that can carry Christ to men? 

The summary which appears on pages 7-8 of Roads to 
the City of God is suggestive of some of the forces and 
needs in the world today and their demands on the service 
of the Christian community. To select three or four of 
the problems listed might be better than to at to 
deal with all of them. 
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IV. The Edinburgh and Jerusalem meetings compared. 


Edinburgh roro 


Was held in an important 
Protestant center in the 
Western world. 


Had 1200 official delegates. 


One in every sixty delegates 
was a national representing 
unofficially the younger 
churches of Asia and Africa. 


Had eight commissions, each 
composed almost if not en- 
tirely of missionaries and 
Christian leaders from the 
West, appointed two years in 
advance of the Conference. 


Reports printed in advance. 


Jerusalem 1928 


Met in Asia in the city 
sacred to the Jews, to all 
bodies of Christians and, 
next to Mecca and Medina, 
sacred also to Moslems. 


Had less than 220 official 
delegates. 


One in every four delegates 
was a national representing 
officially the younger 
churches on mission fields. 
From countries like India, 
China, and Japan, two-thirds 
of the delegates were na- 
tionals. 


Had seven commissions, not 
appointed till the second 
week of the Conference, and 
composed almost equally of 
Western and non-Western 
members. The chairmen of 
three of these Commissions 
were Christian Orientals. 


The reports grew out of the 
discussions of the Council, 
were therefore less compre- 
hensive but more representa- 
tive, and were written during 
the Council sessions. 
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Issued no preliminary 
papers. 


Was in session six days dur- 


ing June, 1910. 


Had one hundred and sixty 
mission boards or societies 
represented. 


Prepared and circularizéd a 
number of _ preliminary 
papers written by individuals 
and groups in different parts 
of the world—read; ares sight 


gates in advance. + misie9W 


Was in session two weeks 


preceding Easter, 1928. 


No announcement has ever 
been made of the number of 
mission societies or denom- 
inations represented., |, 


A comparison of the commissions appointed by these 
two world missionary gatherings follows. Notice that; even, 
in the case of commissions which seem to suggest points 


in common, there really are very wide differences. 


For 


example, Jerusalem gave little time to secular education 
through mission schools, preferring to concentrate on re- 


ligious education. 


Edinburgh Commissions 


The Missionary Message in 
Relation to Non-Christian 
Religions. 


The Church on the Mission 
Field. 


Education in Relation to the 
Christianization of National 


Life. 


Jerusalem Commissions” 
The Christian Life and, Mes- 
sage in Relation to. Non; 
Christian Systems, including 
Secular Civilization. 


The Relation Between the 
Younger and the Older 
Churches. 


Religious Education. 
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Missions and Government. 


Cooperation and the Promo- 
tion of Unity. 


The Preparation of Mission- 
aries. 


The Home Base of Missions. 


Carrying the Gospel to all 
the Non-Christian World. 


The Future of International 
Missionary Cooperation. 


Group constituted at Jeru- 
salem to consider interpreta- 
tion of missions in older 
churches. 


Preliminary Paper on Un- 
occupied Areas. 


The Christian Mission in the 
Light of Race Conflict. 


Christianity and the Growth 
of Industrialism in Asia and 
Africa. 


The Christian Mission in 
Relation to Rural Problems. 


It will prove worth while to stress these differences 
between the commissions of Jerusalem and Edinburgh. 
They reveal both the abiding and the changing emphasis 
in our world missionary program. 


V. Value of the Jerusalem view of world missions. 
Before the session ends, it is suggested that the leader 
call the attention of the group to some of the outstanding 
personalities at Jerusalem. By way of preparing for this; 
glance down the list of delegates as given on the last pages 
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of WMC. Note the home connections and responsibil- 
ities of these men and women. Some were only remotely 
connected with missions, but all were interested in them. 
Has a group like this ever been brought together before? 
With a mental picture of the representative character of 
the Jerusalem Meeting such as this introduction will fur- 
nish, we are ready to take up the study of its reports. 


Leader’s Source Material for this Session. | 
All in the Day’s Work, by Godfrey Phillips. Talk I. 
Changing Foreign Missions, by Cleland B. McAfee. 
Chapters I and II. 


A Waking World, by Stanley High. Chapters I and II. 


Assignment for Session Two. 

(a) For group reading: Roads to the City of God. 
Chapters III and VIII. 

(b) Ask as many of the members as can secure access 
to it to read “The Christian Message,” WMC 7-16. 


(c) Mark Test II. 


(d) Appoint one or two in the group to interview the 
pastor of the church and ask him why in his judgment 
men enter the Christian ministry today. 


SESSION TWO 


“THE THINGS MOST SURELY BELIEVED” 


We are to concentrate in this session on that classic of 
the Jerusalem Conference, The Christian Life and Message 
in Relation to Non-Christian Systems of Thought and 
Life. What is the good news which every faithful mis- 
sionary takes to the world? 


The statement on the Christian message is the greatest 
achievement of the Jerusalem Meeting. Preliminary 
papers on the subject of “Non-Christian Religious Systems 
and the Missionary’s Approach” were not wholly satisfy- 
ing. They left too much unsaid. Just because the Council 
was representative of every important theological and 
ecclesiastical point of view, there was grave concern among 
its members lest disaster follow an attempt to work out 
any definite statement on the Christian message. Contrary 
convictions and strong tides of emotion promised little by 
way of peaceful agreement. Several groups had met in 
advance of the Jerusalem Meeting in order to give ex- 
_ pression to their fears and to formulate their protests. 
Fortunately, two full days of the meeting were given 
over to informal discussions of the subject, and a whole 
week passed before any attempt was made to submit a 
_ statement of which all might approve. Then an amazing 
thing happened. No compromises were made, no middle 
ground was taken, differences were not dissolved; rather, 
all differences were transcended. Instead of taking a posi- 
tion at either side or in the middle of the road, the Council 
took its stand in front of both right and left wing positions. 
The personality of Christ was the unifying influence. Hav- 
ing united in him and having recognized the subordinate 
importance of everything else, the Council was now ready 
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in a Spirit of freshly sensed loyalty to Christ to express its 
essential oneness in’) him indefinite pronouncements of 
missionary motives. and activities, , , 


Aims. | tetinson09 ot) 9 

1. To set forth ihe essential sbeentitteo: in ‘our Christian 
message’ expressed in terms’ ‘th sani a ‘personality 
and everyday life. MS er JBM 


2. To see Christianity’ S relation to ‘other religions i in a 
true and fair light. 


DAS STE Ne: consider some of ithe correctives to sat wie 
misunderstandings .of , the .missionary’s attitude, and 
message. 


“4, ‘To restate the ‘primary motives’ and’ abjectivess “of 
missions in terms x iriiiaggcannat and shai on to the ci 


Saseeshoue: for the Devotional Period. 

Scripture. John 4:1-42. Jesus at Jacob’: s well. 

MepiTATION AND PRAYER. All those to whom Christ i is 
unknown Sincere believers in non- Christian religions 
who are attracted by the sheer personality. of Jesus, but as 
yet, have not received him as Savior and Lord —Christian 
converts and their children.in mission lands Ourselves, 
so poor in Christlike riches, so immature in,our, experience 
of, fellowship with him, so unmoved by , with mibighi he 
has blessed. wus. ) aaonaiatib ot paw bauer 

~JR.I declares: | “Weare an that Glee comes “with 
an offer-of life to::man-and to»societies: and: to’ nations.” 
Are we? “We believe that: men are imade ‘for Christ» and 
cannot really live apart “from»him:” How’ is'anyone’ to 
know we believe this? “He has become life’to us.’ Has 
he?’ ‘We would share that life.” “When; how, and*where? 


NG eee eee 


Discussion. SOIR LEST DS: : aT ees ! 

oInsorder to permit wr a satnsial: more’ questions are sug> 
gested ‘below ithan ‘can ‘possibly ‘be ‘covered’ in’ the limited: 
time given'to'one|'session. Select those which’ promise to’ 
ifiterest the group’ most, and’ to’ draw out the most helpful 
_ comments: The leader 1 is ‘again cautioned against summar- 
_ izing too early in’ the session ‘the’ quotations given. Follow 
each question with enough comment of your own to make’ 
it-intelligible to the group),,Hint at,a variety of. answers 
some of which may! be obviously contrary. to the mind and 
spirit. of the group, You! will get the group coming. back 
at you, and, you will prepare them to accept or reject: the 
quoted) material) with more: spirit sand intelligence when 
you finally' place it before them) A careful reading of the 
material to which specific page references are, made will 
add. to, ‘the leader’ $, resourcefulness. : 


feb us, it not ‘condescending and even presumptuous for 
us to assume that we ourselves are, so righteous and. so 
favored that. we must now go forth and, bless the world 2 
Do. not, be content with yes, or no.answers, 


| We do not go to Wiis nations called non-Christian, because 
they. are the worst of the world and they alone are in need— 
we go because they. are a part of the world and share with 
us in the same human, need—the need of redemption from 
: ourselves and from sin, the need. to have life complete and 
abundant and to be remade after this pattern of Christlike- 
ness. We desire a world i in which Christ will not be, cruci- 
fied. but where his, AR, shall Bsa nik VME Il. Also 
J R ae 406. 1 


We confess our nde to bring the ordering of‘ men’s 
lives into conformity with the spirit of Christ. The church 
has not firmly and effectively set its face against race hatred, 
race envy, race contempt, or against sata envy and con- 
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tempt and class bitterness, or against racial, national, and 
social pride, or against the lust for wealth and exploitation 
of the poor or weak. We believe that the gospel proclaims 
the only way by which humanity can escape from class and 
race-hatred. But we are forced to recognize that such a claim 
requires to be made good, and that the record of Christendom 
hitherto is not sufficient to sustain it. (WMC, 12. Also 
JR I, 407.) 


We are persuaded that we and all Christian people must 
seek a more heroic practice of the gospel. It cannot be that 
our present complacency and moderation are a faithful ex- 
pression of the mind of Christ, and of the meaning of his 
cross and resurrection in the midst of the wrong and want 


and sin of our modern world. (WMC, 16. Also JR I, 413.) 


It is the fashion at present to underestimate the work and 
value of organized Christianity. On all sides we are told 
it is futile and impotent. . . . There is no question that 
the church has its quota of “defects” . . . nevertheless it 
is the most august and spiritually effective body of persons 
on this planet. It has been in every century of its history, in- 
cluding the present one, an extraordinarily creative and 
transforming force. It has in every age changed water into 
wine, removed mountains, and made the fir tree and the 
balsam tree grow where once thorns and briars had flour- 
ished. There are more saints in the world today than in any 
other century. There are more happy fragrant Christian 
homes than ever before. There are more persons, too, who 
live and work inspired by the consciousness of the real pres- 
ence of Christ in their lives. In short, the continued life of 
Christ relived in and through men and women is a more 
impressive fact today than at any other time since Pentecost. 


(JB I, 271.) 


Il. What should be our attitude toward pre-Christian 
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or non-Christian religions? Antagonistic, tolerant, denun- 
ciatory, appreciative, reverent, scornful? 

Remember the warning given in the introductory notes 
and allow for full discussion under each question before — 
introducing the quoted material. To draw the group into 
intelligent and animated discussion, revealing points of 
difference and bringing into clear focus prevailing atti- 
tudes, will severely test the most experienced and resource- 
ful of leaders. Dr. D. J. Fleming’s recent book, Attitudes 
Toward Other Faiths, offers a wealth of helpful material. 


We rejoice to think that just because in Jesus Christ 
the light that lighteneth every man shone forth in its full 
splendor, we find rays of that same light where he is un- 
known or even is rejected. We welcome every noble quality 
in non-Christian persons or systems as further proof that the 
Father, who sent his Son into the world, has nowhere left 
himself without witness. 

Thus, merely to give illustration, and making no attempt 
to estimate the spiritual value of other religions to their 
adherents, we recognize as part of the one truth that sense 
of the majesty of God and the consequent reverence in wor- 
ship which are conspicuous in Islam; the deep sympathy for 
the world’s sorrow and unselfish search for the way of 
_ escape which are at the heart of Buddhism; the desire for 
contact with ultimate reality conceived as spiritual which is 
prominent in Hinduism; the belief in a moral order of the 

universe and consequent insistence on moral conduct which 
are inculcated by Confucianism; the disinterested pursuit of 
truth and of human welfare which are often found in those 
who stand for secular civilization but do not accept Christ as 


their Lord and Saviour. (WMC, 14. Also JRI, 410-11.) 


The incentive to Christian missionary enterprise is per- 
sonal experience of Jesus Christ, and the conviction that a 
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similar experience is possible for men of. all races and will 
result for them in essentially the.same.ethical.and spiritual 
benefits. From the nature of the case this missionary impulse 
can be appreciated only by those who have shared in. the 
exneriences (ues We welcome all the spiritual intuition 
or ethical enthusiasm that may have come through any of 
the world’s great seers or sages a8 part of “the light’ that 
lighteth every man coming into the world.” “We ‘séek' to 
blend the Christian experience with any such racial heritage, 
believing that the resultant gain to all will be the) greater. 
We.well know..that the revelation, of: God through. Christ 
is sublimely satisfying and sufficient, but we gladly if 
humbly. anticipate that,the special; emphases of, Oriental; ecul- 
ture will bring fresh: understanding .of him and, help us, to 
correct or supplement our own incomplete. appreciation: of 


his transcending. greatness, (J RI, 62-3.)., 


‘We need to... ‘make it plain that the Christ whom 
we preach does not destroy any gracious and beautiful trait - 
in the character of the Hindu, or deprive him of anything 
of which he is justly proud in his cultural inheritance. He 
came not to destroy but to fulfill. Tt i is our part to ‘preach 
not “Christian civilization” —some European. or ‘American 
fey etd Christ Jesus, son of. man and son. of God. 
‘He, coming into the Hindu milieu, crossing the. threshold 
of the Hindu soul, will make what he finds. there that i Js fair 
more fair, PARR | away. only whatiis BORORENY, 4a R. hi ave i, 


HL. Z f you were. ech ic hristignity to the Pape 2 
‘of another religion, where would you: begin’? What. truths 
would you stress as) -distinctiveto. Christiamty? . Some 
people would evade this:question by saying, ‘Wexhaverno 
interest in describing Christianity to: thes Hindu ‘or. to the 
Buddhist. Our_only. purpose.is.to. present.Christ, Chris- 
tianity is Western, and. much of. it. un-Christlike, . Christ 
iS universal.” ” Others think this evasion is neither fair nor 
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possible. » Draw ,out from:the group any: convictions the 
members may’ have one! way or another) ) i 
<The’ following’ summary of the: ‘distinctive’ truths in 
Christianity as listed in a sectional meeting at Jerusalem 
on the Christian age in soy geet to aogier may be 
poeEeave® a 

L. God bie One| God as en though “infinitely 
transcending what we have 1 in EE: eiclabnnianar as per- 
sonal: beings. 09) | ) ot | 

2. God as Lehiva| faa bid ‘our save intuitions, guided 
by, the spirit..of Christ, as Rete our. deepest sone into 
his. being. . | 

3. The Supreme Pavel a6 ah Bisaaie Tesi Christ 
as the: SPH ESSIEN of God’s forgiving love and as the Sedan 
for man’s attainment of a truly ethical personality... 

4. ‘The forgiveness of sins, not by means of era 3 exer- 
cises, but through the free grace of Godin the sacrifice of 
the cross. 

s,  Vhe permanent meaning ‘and value of the feist per- 
sonality recreated i in the likeness of Jesus Christ. Millions 
of Buddhists long for immortality and vaguely. believe this 
to be possible, but the agonizing doubts arising from the 
insecure foundations of the past’and from’ the Faatbbiattsm 
of the present day undermine this supreme hope of mankind. 
Only in the presence of Christ Jesus is there real assurance. 
6: The Kingdom ‘of. God'‘on earth ruled by our ‘loving 
Father. This involves respect’ for: human personality; love 
_ for) man,:and: a‘ determined opposition to all forces ‘that 
hinder thein;full)salvation.|) Hence the: demand for clean 
living, in,all human relationships, and chiefly in| the primary 
pets i labial in ,the: Christian home.,,.(JR. I, 
325- 6.), | | 


One Chinese has said: 


Thee are ae daar Lan taachens wohtoh Christianity 
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can and should make to Confucianism: viz., a more complete 
idea of God; an assurance of a future life; the teaching of 
the worth of the individual; and a high regard for woman. 
(JR I, 91.) 


The Japanese delegates brought with them to Jerusalem 
six points of superiority of Christianity as compared with 
other religions: 


1. The conception of God as personal, making clear the 
ethical relation between God and man. 

2. Man not seeking to find God, but God taking the 
initiative in seeking for men. Progress not through human 
effort but through God’s condescension. 

3. The sense of personality. Respect for individuality 
and recognition of the absoluteness of the value of per- 
sonality. 

4. Its Scriptures, condensed into one volume, can be con- — 
veniently carried anywhere and understood by anyone. 

5. Its superlative ethical sense. Its emphasis on clean 
living and new advance for the life of every day. Especially 
does it emphasize the purity of the home. 

6. Its stressing of social justice and social service. (JR 


I, 350.) 


After listing these, the Japanese raised and answered 
the following question: “How should these points of 
superiority be made known to men?” Their answer was: 
“By avoiding comparison with other religions and posi- 
tively and boldly declaring the essential elements of the 
Christian faith.” (JR I, 350.) Apparently these Japanese 
Christians would have us do as wise salesmen do; namely, 
not run down the other man’s goods but boost our own. 
How does this method in evangelism for, let us say, an 
African missionary appeal to the group? 
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The members of the group should be encouraged to 
continue for themselves this study of present values in the 
non-Christian religions, and of the distinctive values of 
Christianity. It is suggested that each member study from 
this angle any religion in which he is especially interested 
and report at the next session. For helpful material on 
this point, see JR I, as follows: 


(a) The religion of present-day Buddhists, 177-90. 

(b) What is unique in Christianity to Buddhist believ- 
ers, 129-33. 

(c) Values in Islam compared with values in Chris- 
tianity, 192-229, 

(d) Comparison of essential values in Hinduism and 
Christianity, 25-29. 
- (e) Letters from Chinese Confucianists which reveal 
what is distinctive in Christ, 63-65. 

(£) Contributions which Chinese Christians believe 


Christianity can make to Confucianism and vice versa, 
90-94, 322-23. | 


Unless Christianity is essentially and radically different 
from other religions, unless there is some sense in which it 
is Just right and they are just wrong, then there isn’t much 


to be said for the missionary drive. (JR I, 364.) 


IV. On what grounds can a Christian claim that his 
religion 1s the only one adequate for all sorts and condi- 
tions of men? Said an American traveler, “Buddhism fits 
the temperament of the Japanese and is satisfying to them. 
Why disturb their faith and destroy their peace of mind 
by introducing a totally foreign religion?” How many of 
the group have heard similar opinions? How would you 
answer the American traveler? What do you think Japa- 
nese Christians would answer? 
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We find, when we come with Christianity to, the. other 
religions of the world and place Christianity in. comparison 
with them, that Christianity has all the, good. of other re- 
ligions. There is good and truth in these religions. which 
we joyfully acknowledge, which has enabled them to survive 
and has given them their power, but there is no truth or good 
in them which is not found in a purer and fuller form i in 


Christianity. (JR I, 355.) 


And not only are all the truths of the other -religions) in 
Christianity, but they are balanced and corrected ‘as: they, 
are not in the non-Christian religions., Hinduism, teaches 
that God is near but it forgets that he is, holy. -Moham- 
medanism teaches that God is great,. but forgets that he is 
loving. It knows that he is a king, but not that he is a 
Father. Buddhism teaches that this earthly life is ‘fleeting, 
but forgets that God sent us to do work, and that we must 
do it while it is day. Confucianism ‘teaches that’ we live 
in the midst of a great framework of ‘sacred rélationships, 
but it forgets that in the midst of these: we havea living 
help and a personal fellowship with the eternal’ God,.in 
whose lasting presence is our home. What the other religions 
forget, or never knew, Christianity tells us in the fullness) of 


its truth. (JR I, 356.) 


V. What has Christ to offer-im particularthei women 
of the world? How does his contribution to womanhood 
strengthen, 1f at all, Christianity’s claim to peisinniial 
acceptance? st VS 20 OSES 

Just when every cats Sica tes. delice was aban d 
in thought on the. distinctive: contribution of ‘Christ \to 
other religions and’ to life everywhere, the women dele- 
gates rose one after another and spoke’in most’ practical 
terms out of personal experience. They: knew: what other 
religions had.done.or, had not. done for: the womanhood of 
their race, and they knew what. Christ ‘had: done »for 
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womanhood throughout the wide world since the day 
he sat by the well at Sychar. No testimony given at the 
Jerusalem Meeting was more tenderly moving or convinc- 
ing’) JR/Ij 302-05, and III, 121. 


(OWIn As between a non-Christian religion and_ the 
imcreasing secularization of life everywhere, which in your 
judgment offers the greater opposition to the spread of 
Christian truth and the Christ-way of life, and why? 

Years ago the strongest forces opposing Christianity 
were non-Christian religious systems. Illiteracy, supersti- 
tion; (débased position of women, disabilities of caste, 
inhumane social practices, filth and disease, abject and 
inescapable poverty, were all attendant evils which non- 
Christian religions seemed powerless to combat. The 
Christian movement consistently opposed these forces. 
Now, although the problem of the best approach to believ- 
ers of other religious faiths is still of great concern, these 
faiths themselves are no longer Christianity’s most active 
opponents. In the words of Professor William Hung of 
China: 


‘The frontier of our missionary enterprise has changed, 
and with it we must also change the old tactics. . . . Non- 
Christian religions are losing the grip they once had. While 
Christianity is making inroads into these religions from one 
side, ‘these’ teligions ‘are ‘suffering a great deal more in the 
rear “from a’ group ‘of ‘new enemies, who have advanced so 
far into theif territory’ that; forall practical purposes, Chris- 
tianity must’ ignore ‘the incapacitated older religions and 
think of its frontier work in terms of what it will have to 
do. with: these, same./new forces : scientific: agnosticism, ma- 
terialistic deteeminiémy aac fascism, and moral icono- 


clasm. »(JR I,:280.)'> 
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VII. What do you think of this suggestion?—Take the 
truths of all religions, including Christiamty, bring them 
together, and by a process of syncretism construct a final 
composite universal religion greater than any _ single 
religion can ever be. 

It was this syncretistic trend in the thinking particularly 
of university students today which occasioned deep con- 
cern among some of the Jerusalem delegates. The con- 
tinental group, at their meeting in Cairo in advance of 
the Jerusalem Meeting, 


felt as if, generally speaking, the preliminary papers 
were drifting on the dangerous waters of syncretism and 
insufficiently worked out the essential difference and absolute 
uniqueness of Christianity. With deep earnestness they em- 
phasized that, however great our appreciation of the religious 
values and forces in other religions may be, we simply may 
not and cannot move from the fundamental base and nerve 
of all real missionary activity; that God revealed himself 
by his saving acts towards mankind in history and in an 
absolutely unique and unsurpassable way in Jesus Christ, 
who is the way to come to the Father, the divine token of 
mercy and reconciliation. Jerusalem must have a clear 
and unambiguous message to the world on that point. 


(JR I, 346.) 


This issue between Christianity as a unique, final and 
universal religion, and a syncretistic effort to combine all 
religions, Christian and non-Christian, in a new composite, 
is occasionally raised. For those who accept the New 
Testament faith there can be only one answer: 


In so far as the Council could speak for the missionary 
enterprise and for the Christian church, both in the older 
branches of it and on the mission field, there is to be no 
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attempt at an amalgamated religion. The missionary enter- 
prise will not be a search for a more adequate and satisfac- 
tory religion than Christianity. It will be the offer of the 
only Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ to the whole world, and 
the common effort of Christian men of all lands and races 
to explore and experience his unsearchable riches, infinite 


and inexhaustible. (JR I, 348.) 


VIII. How do you account for such charges as these: 
“The missionary is the right arm of Western imperial- 
ism’; and, “The chief concern in missions is to force our 
theological beliefs and our ecclesiastical organizations on 
others’? Have these charges any foundation in fact, and 
just how can they be convincingly answered? 


We repudiate any attempt on the part of trade or of 
governments, openly or covertly, to use the missionary cause 
for ulterior purposes. Our gospel by its very nature and by 
its declaration of the sacredness of human personality stands 
against all exploitation of man by man, so that we cannot 
tolerate any desire, conscious or unconscious, to use this 
movement for purposes of fastening a bondage, economic, 
political or social on any people. 

Going deeper, on our part we would repudiate any symp- 
toms of a religious imperialism that would desire to impose 
beliefs and practices on others in order to manage their 
souls in their supposed interests. We obey a God who re- 
spects our wills, and we desire to respect those of others. 


Nor have we the desire to bind up our gospel with fixed 
ecclesiastical forms which derive their meaning from the 
experience of the Western church. Rather the aim should be 
to place at the disposal of the younger churches of all lands 
our collective and historic experience. . . . We ardently 
desire that the younger churches should express the gospel 
through their own genius and through forms suitable to their 
racial heritage. There must be no desire to lord it over the 
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personal or collective faith of others. (WMC, 10. Also JR 
I, 405.) 


IX. If you were asked for the main objective or pur- 
pose in foreign missions, how would you answer? 
One of the large mission boards has expressed the aim 
of foreign missions as follows: 


The supreme and controlling aim of the foreign missions is 
to make the Lord Jesus Christ known to all men as their 
Divine Saviour, and to persuade them to become his dis- 
ciples; to gather these disciples into Christian churches 
which shall be self-propagating, self-supporting and self- 
governing; to cooperate, so long as necessary, with these 
churches in the evangelizing of their countrymen and in 
bringing to bear on all human life the spirit and principles 


of Christ. (JR III, 31.) 
Another mission board is not prepared to go so far: 


Recognizing that it is not entrusted to us or to any other 
foreign society to complete the evangelization of the lands 
in which we are laboring, but rather to raise up a Christian 
church able and willing to assist until it succeeds us in that 
work, it is the primary aim of the society to lead men and 
women into personal fellowship with Jesus Christ; to unite 
those who have become disciples into churches; and to edify 
the church until it becomes an efficient and faithful witness 


of Jesus Christ. (JR III, 208.) 
The Jerusalem Meeting defined it in briefer words: 


Since Christ is the motive, the end of Christian missions 
fits in with that motive. Its end is nothing less than the 
production of Christlike character in individuals and societies 
and nations, through faith in and fellowship with Christ 
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the living Saviour, and through corporate sharing of life 
in a divine society. (WMC, 11. Also JR I, 407.) 


During the discussion of this question, the leader will 
have opportunity to throw in a great deal of factual mate- 
rial illustrating various types of service which the mis- 
sionary seeks to render. The pertinent question after each 
illustration would be, Is this type of service consistent with 
the ultumate purpose of missions? 


We believe in a Christlike world. We know nothing bet- 
- ter, we can be content with nothing less. . . . We believe 
that men are made for Christ and cannot really live apart 
from him. Our fathers were impressed with the horror that 
men should die without Christ—we share that horror; we 
are impressed also with the horror that men should live 
without Christ. Herein lies the Christian motive; it is 
simple. We cannot live without Christ and we cannot bear | 
to think of men living without him. . . . We cannot be 
idle while the yearning of his heart for his brethren is unsat- 


isfied. (WMG, 11. Also JR I, 406-7.) 


Love is self-giving; therefore to receive that gift (Christ 
himself) and merely keep it to ourselves is impossible; if 
we are not passing it on, that is proof that we have not 
received it. The very essence of the gift, as of God who 
gives it, is the energy of self-giving to the point of self-sacri- 
fice. If we know what the word truly implies, we must see 
that “Christian” and “Missionary” are synonymous terms. 


(JR I, 377.) 


To some persons the missionary enterprise has always 
stood for an evangelistic movement largely if not wholly 
individual in appeal. Such persons have visualized the 
missionary as concerned only with the souls of the people 
to whom he goes, forgetful of their physical, intellectual, 
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economic and social life, and unmindful of the implications 
that the gospel carries concerning these things. What 
would be your answer to one who still insisted on this 
concept of missionary service? 


X. What motive in missionary service appeals most 
strongly to you? It will be worth while to put this question 
to each member in the group and to list the answers on a 
blackboard. The Jerusalem Meeting clearly stated the one 
all-compelling motive of missionary endeavor. Other 
motives valid and full of appeal today, which may or may 
not be among those listed by the group, are: 

1. To seek to have the spirit of Christ and to do his 
will. (Matthew 28:19-20.) 

2. To combat the rapid spread of Western evils by 
warning against them and making available our experience 
in dealing with them. 

3. To go where the witnesses are fewest and the needs 
greatest. 

4. To express our debt to God, to Christ, and to all 
mankind. 

5. To help the younger churches in evangelizing their 
country and in developing native leadership. 

6. To enrich our own understanding of Jesus and his 
way of life, and thus to get as well as to give. 

Ask for the report of the reasons given by the pastor for 
young men’s entering Christian service at home. Now ask 
the group to compare these reasons with the motives they 
have listed for foreign missionary service. The compari- 
son is likely to provoke interesting comment. 

At the end of the hour it will be illuminating to the 
group if a review is made of the criticisms of missions 
voiced during the first session, followed by the question, 
Which if any of these criticisms or misgivings have been 
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answered by the Jerusalem statement on the Christian mes- 
sage, or by the discussion just ended? A fitting summary 
of the discussion may be offered by the leader in the form 
of a statement explaining what this hour has added to the 
group’s understanding of the term, “the world mission of 
Christianity.” 


Leader’s Source Material for this Session. 

JR I and II. 

The Task in Japan, by A. K. Reischauer, especially 
Chapter II, “Motives, Aims and Attitudes.” 

Our Asiatic Christ, by Oscar M. Buck. 

Attitudes Toward Other Faiths, by D. J. Fleming. 


Assignment for Session Three. 
(a) Chapters IV and IX in Roads to the City of God. 
(b) Mark Test ITI. 


SESSION THREE 
CHURCHES YOUNG AND OLD 


The Jerusalem Meeting afforded an opportunity for the 
first time in history for any considerable number of repre- 
sentative leaders of younger churches on mission fields to 
meet as co-equals in an official capacity with representa- 
tives of older Protestant churches from the West. We 
had come together to consider how our future relationships 
might be made more helpful. There was a thrill which 
came from the very presence of these stalwart representa- 
tives of the younger churches—were they not the harvest 
of long pioneer sowing? At last, in the fullness of time, 
one beheld sons and daughters of the older and younger 
churches sitting down side by side in a world family 
gathering to discuss a great common task. 

We were glad to study and resolve together. There was 
initiative and consecration and variety of spiritual gifts in 
these representatives of the younger churches. Chinese 
and British, Africans and Americans, could feel that the 
findings and the messages were equally their own, the 
product of united thought and labor. The foreign mis- 
sionary enterprise of the West had at last become the 
missionary enterprise of Protestant Christianity. 


Aims. 

1. To show the changing stages in relationship between 
younger and older churches. 

2. In the light of these changing relationships, to reveal 
to the group what changes in our attitude toward world 
missions must take place if intelligent sympathetic coopera- 
tion is to continue. 
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3. To re-define the missionary enterprise in terms of 
partnership between younger and older churches on the 
basis of equality in interest and control, if not of resources. 


Suggestions for the Devotional Period. 

ScripTURE—E phesians 2. It might be helpful if the 
leader were to comment on certain outstanding sentences 
in this message of the great missionary, Paul, to the young 
church in Ephesus. Reading from Moffatt’s translation, 
verses 8 and 9 seem specially pertinent to our main thought. 
In verses 11-13 there is an interesting contrast between the 
Christian once “far away” and now “brought near.” In- 
teresting also is verse 14: “He has made both of us a 
unit and destroyed the barrier which kept us apart.’ This 
conviction of oneness between Christians of every nation 
and race was strongly held by those at Jerusalem. The 
West was no longer alone in a worldwide missionary 
enterprise. We were together, the church East and West, 
North and South, in a common task in response to the 
Great Commission. To what a thrilling climax Paul leads 
us in verse 19: “You are strangers and foreigners no 
longer . . . you share the membership of the saints 

. you belong to God’s own household.” 

A Negro delegate from Africa said to an American dele- 
gate one day as they sat at lunch, “You know, since com- 
ing here and discovering that our little church in Africa is 
one with your bigger and older churches in the West, I feel 
that God’s family is really coming. I feel like the popcorn 
after it is popped.” More dignified, perhaps, but no less 
meaningful is Paul’s picture in verses 20-21: “We are 
all part of one body in Christ. We unite to make up one 
temple of which Christ is the cornerstone.” 

MEDITATION AND PRAYER. In this session it is sug- 
gested that meditation and prayer be deferred until the 
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close. Then select three or four of the subjects listed by 
the Jerusalem Meeting in its call to the churches as given 
in Roads to the City of God, pages 111-112. 


Discussion. | 
We dealt with last week’s subject matter by the ques- 
tion and answer method. This week let us ask the group 
to classify the material in Chapters IV and IX of our 
text under four or five topical headings. A vote of the 
group will reveal which topics are of greatest interest, and 
these can be discussed in order. By way of introducing 
the theme of the session, the leader might open with a 
brief, graphic description of groups of Christians in 
various lands as they are seen today in different stages of 
church development. The source material of this session 
will furnish data for such a statement. While the discus- 
sion will be topical in its divisions, individual members of 
the group will be free to inject questions at any time. 
Numerous and well distributed questions will testify to a 

high state of interest. 


I. What is meant by “the younger churches’? The 
leader may help the group to understand the wide range 
of life and experience that lies back of this, one of the 
newer phrases in missionary terminology, by describing 
typical churches over the world. He may begin by telling 
of the little companies of five or ten Christian converts 
meeting in the missionary’s home. Unnumbered hundreds 
of little “ecclesia” like these exist all around the world. 
Next, contrast with these infant churches other church 
groups that may be regarded as having reached the 
adolescent period. Proceeding further, describe church 
groups chiefly in older mission fields which may be re- 
garded as having reached their majority. They are self- 
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supporting; their membership is composed of Christians 
of the third and fourth generation; their leaders are as 
able as Christian leaders anywhere. 

An interesting description of the extent to which native 
churches in so-called mission countries have progressed is 
made possible by the material given in JR III. For ex- 
ample, the statement on the Church of Christ in China, 
254-9. This church has just completed its second General 
Assembly. It draws its membership chiefly from Presby- 
terian and Congregational communions. In numerical 
membership it exceeds 125,000, thus embracing more than 
one-third of all the Protestant communicants of China. 


II. What is an “indigenous church,’ and what is in- 
cluded in the term, “making Christiamty indigenous” ? 
Will someone give a precise definition of the word in- 
digenous? Is the Christian church in America truly in- 
digenous ? 

The Chinese delegation on its way to the Mount of 
Olives arrived at this description of the indigenous 
church: 


By an indigenous church we mean a Christian church that 
is best adapted to meet the religious needs of the Chinese 
people, most congenial to Chinese life and culture, and most 
effective in arousing in Chinese Christians the sense of 
responsibility. 


Roads to the City of God, 58, offers the findings of the 
Jerusalem Commission on this subject. Would you or 
your group have added a sixth requirement, namely, that 
no church is truly indigenous until it is self-supporting? 
How would you define self-support? Why do you suppose 
the Jerusalem Meeting left this out? 
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One mission in India set this as its goal: 


The ideal for India is an Indian church for the Indian 
people and not the establishment of a branch of a Western 
church in India, even though adapted to the more immediate 
needs of the country. In church government and in the form 
of worship the aim should be to study that which will har- 
monize with and satisfy the spirit and aspiration of the 


Indian people. (JR III, 29.) 


Would your group describe an indigenous Indian church 
in terms like these? Would it go further in describing tt 
as a church Indian in types of service, Indian in art and 
architecture, Indian in its interpretation of Christ, with all 
the expressional freedom these imply? 

Concerning the newly formed Bantu Presbyterian 
Church in Africa, Dr. Donald Fraser says: 


The Presbyterians have made an experiment which is 
being watched with great interest. They have formed a 
Bantu Presbyterian Church. . . . In this church the rul- 
ing factors are the Bantu ministers and elders. . . . The 
language used is the language of the people, and the prob- 
lems attacked are those which belong to the Bantu. The 
church is in full communion with the European church, but 
it exists as an entity and lives out its own national life. 


(JR III, 103.) 


The leader will profit greatly in preparing for this hour 
by consulting JR III, 33-43. Here are informal statements 
by missionaries and by an indigenous church, with interest- 
ing illustrations from almost every large mission field. 

There is a real difference between an indigenous church 
and an autonomous church. The term autonomous sug- 
gests complete independence from any mother church in 
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the West. It implies that our missionaries have passed 
over all administrative control. Funds sent from the West 
to an autonomous church will be spent as its leaders decide 
and not as our missionaries vote. 

How rapidly and to what extent are you, as a contributor 
to Christian work in other lands, willing to see autonomy 
granted to or taken over by these younger churches? Do 
you believe our American supporters are ready for this 
new status of native churches and this new relationship? 
Give reasons for your belief. 

So much for autonomy in financial terms. It now 
remains to take up the question of church autonomy from 
the standpoint of ecclesiastical relationships. 


Churches that are in an ecclesiastical sense autonomous 
exist now in almost all parts of the world. Such names as 
the Church of Christ in China, the Lutheran Church in 
China, the Church of Christ in Japan, the South India 
United Church, the Presbyterian Church in Brazil, and the 
churches or provinces of the Anglican Communion in India, 
China, Japan and South Africa, and other titles, suggest 
how the development of ecclesiastical organization and the 
growth of the Christian churches in all these lands has 
resulted in the transfer to these national churches of ecclesi- 
astical government and the independent control by them- 
selves of all their own ecclesiastical affairs. The adoption 
of creedal statements, the ordination of their clergy, the ad- 
mission and discipline of members, the question of union 
with other churches, and all other church matters are wholly 
within the governing authority of these churches that have 
been named, and others like them, in accordance with the 
constitution and character of the polity of each communion. 


(JR III, 6.) 


In China we have an example of a church that has been 
autonomous from its beginning. This is the Protestant 
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a 


Church of South Fukien. As soon as local congregations 
were organized, these were immediately set up independently 
of the churches in America and England that cooperated 
with them, and so they have continued as they have devel- 
oped, a church organization in which all the churches in 
that area are united, without taking over or even translating 
a creed or rules of government of any church in the West. 


(JR III, 94.) 


Ill. What of the criticism that Christianity is a foreign 
religion which is being wposed on the peoples of the 
countries where the missionary movement is working? Is 
it altogether a fair criticism? In the midst of appalling 
need, the missionary carries the good news of Christ to a 
land where there is little Christian heritage, no Christian 
church, no Christian public opinion. Converts at first are 
few and the leaders are still to be developed. If there is to 
be any church organization, any worship, any Christian 
festival, these must be introduced by the missionary. 
Granted that the missionaries are foreign at first, this is 
no reason why they need remain so; and as the Christian 
community develops, and substitutions of native elements 
can be made, no one is happier than the missionary. Only 
as the Christian faith in any land becomes fully naturalized 
will it send its roots deep into the soil of any people and 
be fully understood. 

The truth in Christ and in his revelation cannot be for- 
eign to any people. What right have Christians to make 
this clam? Do not Buddhists and others say the same for 
their faith? 


Christianity is not a Western religion, nor is it yet 
effectively accepted by the Western world as a whole. 
Christ belongs to the peoples of Africa and Asia as much as 
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to the European or American. We call all men to equal fel- 


lowship in him. (JR I, 411.) 


Truth that is truth anywhere is truth everywhere. As 
Bishop Temple says, “Two and two do not make four in 
England and something else in China. Two and two make 
four all around the world.” 

It is the forms of speech and of life in which truth is 
carried which make it appear foreign in one place and 
native in another. Our earliest missionaries could not 
interpret Christ or their experience of him except in 
figures of speech and life patterns which were natural to 
themselves. The only church organization they knew 
about was that with which they were made familiar from 
earliest years. Their form of worship naturally was West- 
ern. They had to be true to their Western temperament 
and ways of doing things, though they tried hard to adapt 
themselves, their message, and their missionary methods 
to the peculiar genius and temperament of those to whom 
they went. More than all others the missionary has strug- 
gled to free the Christ he has gone forth to proclaim, from 
all purely Western interpretations. While he has not alto- 
gether succeeded, in spite of his failure he still calls on 
all men to fix their gaze on Christ and not on any church 
organization, denomination or form of worship which he 
or his forebears may unwittingly, or under the stress of a 
sense of immediacy for want of anything better, have in- 
troduced to those lands. Not the vessel but the water of 
life which it contains; not the foreign wrappings but the 
universal truth within; not the Western channels of 
expression by word or deed, but the universal spirit which 
moves through all channels—these are the worth-while 
and abiding contributions of any individual or race to any 
other. 
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But someone will ask this question: What has the mis- 
sionary done to conserve the ancient culture of lands to 
which he has gone? 

In all lands missionary scholars have often been the 
truest and best interpreters of civilizations as well as 
cultures alien to their own. The Heritage of India Series, 
books planned and published in India under Christian aus- 
pices as a means of helping the Indian people to know and 
value their cultural heritage, is an outstanding example. 
Similarly the efforts of missionaries today in adapting 
church architecture to native patterns, in creating an 
indigenous hymnology, in conserving native customs and 
institutions, in interpreting other races and cultures to the 
world, in vesting non-Christian festivals and rites with 
Christian meaning, are examples of this contribution. A 
comparison of the beautiful buildings of Ginling College in 
Nanking, following as they do the purest Chinese archi- 
tectural lines, with the unsightly Western-style buildings 
of Southeastern University, a Chinese institution in the 
same city, gives proof of the fact that so far as in him 
lies, the present-day missionary ardently desires to con- 
serve whatever is beautiful and ennobling in alien cultures. 


IV. Changes in relationship between younger and older 
churches. 

(a) Transfer of administrative details from headquar- 
ters in Canada or the United States to the “mission” which 
is the field organization of the missionaries. 


There has been a marked development for a number of 
years in which the boards have increasingly transferred 
administrative responsibility to their missions. Instead of 
continuing to deal at their headquarters in America or 
Europe with the details and even the main policies in the 
administration of their work in the countries to which they 
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send missionaries, the boards have transferred more and 
more of these responsibilities to their missions. The appro- 
priation of money is made in lump sums to the mission, 
which is responsible for its distribution to the various forms 
of work aided by it. Missionaries are generally appointed to 
the mission, and their assignment to stations and particular 
fields of work is determined not in New York or London, 
or by any board in the West, but by the mission. . . . It 
is seldom, almost never, that the boards in the West act in the 
administration of missionary work abroad except upon the 
recommendation of the mission. (JR III, 8.) 


(b) Further transfer of administrative control ae 
the mission to the native church. 


It seems to me that the time has now come when the mis- 
sions and missionaries might well consider the question of 
reorganizing themselves on a different basis so that the mis- 
sions and the Chinese church will hereafter not appear as 
two parallel organizations, and that all activities initiated, 
maintained, and financed by the mission should be expressed 
only through the Chinese church. This means the recogni- 
tion of the Chinese church as the chief center of responsibil- 
ity, the transfer of the responsibility now attached to the 
missions to the Chinese church, the willingness of the mis- 
sions to function only through the Chinese church, and the 
willingness of the individual missionaries to function as 
officers of the church and no longer as mere representatives 
of the mission boards, who are entirely beyond the control 


of the Chinese church. (JR III, 10.) 


(c) The effect of this transfer of administrative 
responsibility on the status of missionaries and their rela- 
tion to native Christian leaders. 


During the past fifty years there have been three types 
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of relationship between the foreign missionary and the Jap- 
anese church: 

(1) Where the missionary was chief and the Japanese 
a subordinate or assistant. 

(2) Where the missionary and the Japanese mutually 
cooperated in their work. 

We are now making the transition to the third period, 
ViZ., 

(3) Where the missionary works as a belpee of the Jap- 
anese church. (JR III, 111.) 


(d) The effect of this transfer of administrative 
responsibility on the future control of missionary institu- 
tions such as schools, hospitals, etc. See paragraph on 
institutions, WMC, 35, also section on institutions in 
relation to the native church, JR III, 15-18. 

(e) Effect of changing relationships between younger 
and older churches on the continuance of Western denom- 
inationalism. 

As the younger churches develop and take over admin- 
istrative control, what will happen to the denominational 
emphases which we have transported to the mission field? 

An account by the leader of the many denominations at 
work in a country like China or India, with the inevitable 
confusion and waste resulting from such a condition, will 
serve to prepare the group for the following Jerusalem 
pronouncement : 


This statement would be seriously incomplete without 
reference to the desire which is being expressed with increas- 
ing emphasis among the younger churches to eliminate the 
complexity of the missionary enterprise and to remove the 
discredit to the Christian name, due to the great number of 
denominations and the diversity and even competition of 
the missionary agencies now at work in some countries. . . . 
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We appeal also to the older churches to encourage and 
support the younger churches when, in facing the challeng- 
ing task of evangelizing the non-Christian world, they take 
steps, according to their ability, to solve what perhaps is 
the greatest problem of the Universal Church of Christ. 
(WMC, 37. Also JR III, 172.) 


(f£) Future cooperation between younger and older 
churches. 

What kind of help, personal or financial, do the young 
indigenous churches want from the older churches of the 
West? The Jerusalem delegates were unanimously agreed 
on this statement: 


From the older churches, financial aid and missionaries 
for almost every type of work are still urgently needed and 
will be required for many years to come. The call to occupy 
unoccupied areas in every country of the world, the urgent 
necessity for a great evangelistic advance, the establishment 
and strengthening of schools, colleges, training institutes, 
and other institutions of a specialized type; the provision of 
Christian literature of high quality and in great volume 
for the younger churches; the development and extension of 
Christian hospitals and other philanthropic agencies; the 
demand for an enlarged program in the realm of Christian 
education and for new experiments in the rural areas—these 
and other forward movements throughout the world call for 
a measure of sacrificial giving on the part of the older 
churches beyond anything that has characterized their life 
up to the present time. (WMC, 69-70. Also JR III, 182.) 


In ths new relationship between younger and older 
churches, how many and what type of new missionaries 
will be needed from the West? 

Roads to the City of God, 108-9, cites Mr. K. T. Paul, 
a native of India, on this point. His statement might be 
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paralleled by similar statements from representatives of 
the younger churches all around the world. Missionary 
societies are eager to cooperate with the younger churches 
in following their counsel, not only with respect to the 
number of new missionaries to be sent out each year but 
also with respect to the wise selection and allocation of 
new missionaries. A number of our large American 
societies have placed the authority of indicating whether 
or not missionaries are to be returned for service after 
furlough, in the hands of church bodies on the field. 

For a fuller treatment of the future need of missionaries, 
consult JR III, 43-54. 


(g) How younger churches in the East can serve (1) 
older churches in the West, (2) unevangelized areas in 
their own and other lands. Dr. Mott said at Jerusalem, 
“The home base as once regarded is no longer a reality.” 
Just what did he mean? Did he mean that henceforth 
foreign missions is not to be considered solely in terms of 
service from the West to the East, but rather in terms of 
Christian groups in every land sharing their best in Christ 
with those who do not know him? In other words, that 
the home base henceforth is any place where the knowl- 
edge of Christ has gone, and where Christian disciples are 
impelled to share their knowledge and experience of him 
with others, near and far? What difference does this view 
make in the group’s understanding of the missionary enter- 
prise? 

What is the response of the group to the following 
paragraph from “The Younger and the Older Churches” ? 


The younger churches can serve the older at their home 
base by giving them a fresh inspiration and new interpre- 
tation of the Christian message through such means as 
deputations, furnishing recent and valuable information 
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regarding their own home countries, short-term service in 
the offices of boards and agencies of the older churches in 
case of special need, and giving lectures in the theological 
colleges, missionary training schools, and other educational 


institutions. (JR III, 167.) 


Or to the following paragraph from “The Christian 
Message’’? 


We believe that the time is come when all would gain if 
the younger churches were invited to send missions-of-help 
to the churches of Europe and America that they may min- 
ister of their treasures to the spiritual life of those to whom 


they come. (JR I, 410.) 


The question naturally arises: Js this exchange between 
Christian groups, older and younger, to be regarded as 
“foreign missions,” or ought we to reserve the term to 
define a more restricted relationship? In the words of one 
long associated with missionary effort: 


We would never think of describing this sort of inter- 
change between us and the British churches in foreign mis- 
sionary terms, and we ought not so to describe it as between 
us and the churches in Asia. All such fellowship, and the 
more of it the better, should be conceived in terms of the 
world Christian fellowship, but not in foreign missionary 
or even in missionary terms. Foreign missions are and 
should always be conceived as a specialized and temporary 
activity and agency of the Christian church, even though 
they may last over many decades. They are not, however, 
in the form in which we carry them on today, a permanent 
element in the work of the church. They represent an 
attempt to overtake a neglected responsibility and to deal 
with an exceptional situation. We ought to look forward 
to finishing up this form of work some day, just as between 
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the older and the younger churches in the West it has been 
finished. 


~ 


V. Cooperation between the foreign missionary enter- 
prise and non-ecclesiastical international agencies engaged 
in humanitarian service. : 

All over the world there are great foundations and agen- 
cies laboring in the interests of human betterment. Many 
are actuated by Christian motives. They are the allies of 
our missionary forces. What measure of cooperation 
would you like to see between these two? One of the 
Jerusalem commissions submitted the following recom- 
mendation which was adopted: 


That the Council should consider the advantages of 
bringing into advisory relationship representatives of non- 
church agencies interested in human welfare throughout 
the world, in the interests of closer integration and coopera- 
tion between church and non-church agencies which are alike 


governed by principles which are Christian. (JR III, 183.) 


If you were to list some of the non-church agencies 
referred to in the foregoing paragraph what ones would 
you include? The International Labor Office at Geneva, 
the International Red Cross, the Rockefeller Foundation, 
are among those that come to mind. What are some of the 
others? It would be highly informative to the group were 
some member to report briefly on the extensive, rapidly 
multiplying activities of one or more of these agencies in 
so-called non-Christian lands. In many areas they work 
in close cooperation with missionary forces, 


VI. International missionary cooperation. 
The relation of younger and older churches in mission- 
ary endeavor finds its ultimate expression nationally in 
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National Christian Councils, and internationally in the 
International Missionary Council as constituted on the 
Mount of Olives. Hitherto only Western churches were 
officially represented on this Council. A study of the new 
constitution and the functions of this newly constituted 
Council as given in Roads to the City of God, 103-4, will 
indicate how significant the new day is. It is a question 
whether churches in the West have as yet realized any- 
thing like this degree of international interdenominational 
cooperation. 

While explaining the character and functions of the 
International Missionary Council, the leader may find it 
helpful to explain in a similar way the character and 
functions of some one of the twenty-odd national Chris- 
tian organizations now existing in almost all of the great 
missionary areas of the world. Material of interest and 
help on this subject is available in JR VII, 15-20. 


Leader’s Source Material for this Session. 
WMC, 32-9, 
JR, UI and VII. 


Assignment for Session IV. 

(a) Ask the group to read Chapters V and VI in 
Roads to the City of God. 

(b) Mark Test IV. 

(c) Encourage personal investigation of industrial con- 
ditions and of any racial discrimination that may exist in 
the local community. Plan for a report of these investiga- 
tions when discussing vir (page 68) in the next session. 
What are the wmmediate responsibilities of the church in 
bettering these conditions? Be prepared with illustrations 
showing how real is the relation between what Christian 
churches do and tolerate here in America, and their foreign 
missionary programs. 


SESSION FOUR 


THE RELATION OF WORLD MISSIONS TO 
INDUSTRY AND RACE 


Jerusalem never attempted to deal with world missions 
comprehensively. Great areas of the world’s need and 
great functions of the missionary movement had in the 
very nature of the case to go unconsidered. Nor did 
Jerusalem choose the few subjects to which it gave major 
attention. Rather these subjects pressed forward under 
the urge of world conditions and could not be ignored. 
The real question is not why Jerusalem singled out race 
relations and economic questions as major social problems 
with which missions must deal, but how Jerusalem could 
possibly have ignored these problems and satisfied the 
Christian conscience in every land. 


The representatives of fifty-one nations who met on the 
Mount of Olives in 1928 were patriots no less than Chris- 
tians. Each loved his own people and country. Each spoke 
out as courageously and persuasively as Patrick Henry or 
Benjamin Franklin ever spoke. The hurts and grievances, 
the longings, thanks and blame of their own people, all 
became articulate in the words which they spoke with such 
deep conviction at Jerusalem. We were on the Mount 
where Christ had met with his disciples, and it was Christ 
who was meeting with us now and speaking through 
Christians of many races. Were we not one family with 
one Father? Nothing need go unsaid in a family where 
love is greater than difference. A Korean school teacher 
corrected a Japanese bishop. Miss Tilak of India warned 
Council members lest in race relations they be hearers of 
Christ’s principles and not doers. Max Yergan of South 
Africa, in a spirit of restraint and long-suffering patience 
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which must have brought shame to all white delegates as 
they listened to dark accounts of economic and racial injus- 
tices around the world, reminded all of that subtle peril of 
offering counterfeit sympathy: 


The toad beneath the harrow knows 
Exactly where each tooth point goes; 
The butterfly upon the road 
Preaches contentment to the toad. 


Dr. Donald Fraser once said that he hesitated to use 
the word problems in connection with anything related to 
Africa. It suggested to his mind little more than academic 
analysis and discussion. To be sure there were problems 
enough in Africa, but to him every problem was essentially 
a task, and it was the tasks in Africa that he liked to talk 
about. The term tasks implied that we were going to do 
something about them, not merely discuss them in smug 
complacency five thousand miles away. With this outlook, 
let us begin our session on the relation of world missions 
to maladjustments of race and industry regardless of place. 


Aim. 

To discover what responsibility, if any, the Christian 
missionary forces of the world have in connection with 
attempts to find a solution of these problems, and how 
such responsibility as-is accepted may best be discharged. 


Suggestions for the Devotional Period. 

Scripture. Luke 10:25-37. 

MEDITATION. Out from every community there run 
roads of Jericho, highways of goodwill and service to 
mankind. These roads often lead to strange and far places. 
And all along these roads from end to end good people 
live and labor. Some are in the employ of churches and 
are called missionaries, to whom every human being in 
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need, regardless of condition, class, race or creed, is neigh- 
bor. These are the good Samaritans in our stead, who — 
serve at the far ends of these roads. 


PRAYER: Let us ask for guidance in finding the way of 
Christ in meeting such obstacles as these: The non- 
Christian practices of so-called Christian nations——The 
hurt and injustice of racial arrogance.—The un-Christian 
witness of some Western diplomats, business men and 
tourists far away from home.—The non-Christian atti- 
tudes and practices in race relations and industry here in 
America (how many missionaries must look back at our 
shores and confess in the language of Paul, Romans 2:24, 
“Because of you the name of God is blasphemed among 
the Gentiles’”).—The stupendous task which confronts 
younger churches overseas in educating public opinion and 
Christianizing all human relationships. 

While the group is in prayer, read the following para- 
graph taken from the Jerusalem statement on ‘The Chris- 
tian Message” : 


Especially do we confess the sluggishness of the older 
churches to realize and discharge their responsibility to 
carry the gospel to all the world; and all alike we confess 
our neglect to bring the ordering of men’s lives into con- 
formity with the spirit of Christ. The church has not 
firmly and effectively set its face against race hatred, race 
envy, race contempt, or against social envy and contempt and 
class bitterness, or against racial, national and social pride, 
or against the lust for wealth and exploitation of the poor 
or weak. We believe that the gospel “proclaims the only 
way by which humanity can escape from class and race 
hatred.” But we are forced to recognize that such a claim 
requires to be made good, and that the record of Christen- 
dom hitherto is not sufficient to sustain it. (WMC, 12, 
Also JR I, 407.) 
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Discussion. 

I. What are some of the major social problems today? 
The group might list worldwide problems of human rela- 
tionships. Ask the members to indicate after each problem 
the particular area or areas where the greatest difficulties 
appear. 

Problems of: 

Race conflict and discrimination (including immigration 
problems). 

Conflict of cultural ideals, as of West and East. 

Economic imperialism (including exploited areas, con- 
trol of production, great concentration and influence of 
wealth, position of labor, etc.). 

Political imperialism, bound up with economic 
imperialism, 

Peace and war. 

Underprivileged groups (including class and caste dis- 
tinctions, poverty, unemployment, etc.). 

Health (including both engineering science and the pub- 
lic education required to remove causes and ameliorate 
effects of disease, physical hardships, mental discourage- 
ment, etc.). 

Social problems (including the individual environment, 
community responsibility, relation between the sexes, etc.). 

Which of the problems just listed are “first claims” on 
missionaries and why? Should missionaries be specially 
trained to grapple with problems like these, and should 
they or should they not major on these problems on the 
mission field? If they go out as specialists to work at 
these problems with or under Christian nationals, to what 
extent will they be doing the thing missions essentially 
stands for? 

The group should be warned not to reach too hasty 
agreement in response to these questions. Many Christians 
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hold strong convictions which are antithetical to those held 
by others, and such differences of view should be brought 
out in the discussion. 


All Christian forces, and particularly the International 
Missionary Council, dedicated as they are to prepare for 
the establishment among all mankind of the Kingdom of 
God, are bound to work with all their power to remove 
race prejudice and adverse conditions due to it, to preserve 
the rights of peoples, and to establish educational, religious, 
and other facilities designed to enable all alike to enjoy 
equality of social, political, and economic opportunity. 

The Fatherhood of God and the sacredness of person- 
ality are vital truths revealed in Christ, which all Chris- 
tian communities are bound to press into action in all the 


relationships of life. (WMC, 40. Also JR IV, 195.) 


In regard to personnel, it would seem that workers from 
abroad, besides being equipped with a broad college educa- 
tion and specialized study in economics such as would 
furnish them with a theoretical knowledge of economic 
subjects, should have experience in community movements, 
such as involve cooperation with various groups, the pro- 
motion of education toward the creation of public opinion 
or practice in the promotion of definite projects such as 
adult education, club work, etc. It is most desirable that 
such persons should have a first-hand contact with labor 


movements. (JR V, 41.) 


II. Is there an antithesis between the individual and 
social emphasis in missionary work? We all know that the 
supreme concern of every missionary is to carry the good 
news of Christ. He does this through the words he speaks 
and the life he lives. To many, missions is an undertaking 
for and with individuals. In the thought of anyone hold- 
ing this view the missionary goes to individuals, he tells 
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them of Christ, he wins them to Christian discipleship one 
by one. Anything more than this personal evangelism may 
be commendable; it is not essential. What is the attitude 
of the group? 

Here is a missionary who preaches against child labor 
in the cotton mills of Calcutta; another who champions the 
cause of the blacks on matters of labor and land in South 
Africa; another who spends half his time in attempting 
to better moral conditions in Shanghai. Js this what we 
have sent them forth from our churches to do? Did we 
commission them to better laboring conditions or to save 
souls? To bring about happier relations between races, or 
to plant the knowledge of God’s love in individual hearts 
and minds, hoping in this way to contribute to a solution 
of the race problem? 

Here is a man who says the duty of the missionary is 
not to express opinion as to the right or wrong of social 
practices in the land to which he goes, but to influence 
individual character. To concern himself with social 
problems is to imply 


. . that Christianity has a message to deliver not merely 
to individuals but to groups and societies, that it involves 
some distinctive outlook on the world of social and eco- 
nomic activity—some preference for one type of social 
order over another, and that it is the duty of Christians to 
let that preference be known, and as far as possible to make 
it effective in action. All this is highly disputable. (JR 
V5) 1252) 


Does the group agree with this man or not, and why? 
One of the Jerusalem delegates does not agree. He says: 


Though there is truth in this emphasis on the individual, 
it is at best only a half truth, and the half which it sup- 
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presses is precisely that which . . . it is most important 
for our generation to grasp. Its errors are not in its affirma- 
tions but in its negations, and the answer to it should come, in 
the first place, not from those who are interested in social 
improvement and seek an ally in religion, but from those 
who have a high sense of the claim of religion to control 
not a part but the whole of human life, and who realize 
that to ask the churches to abdicate that part of life which 
is concerned with social conduct and economic relations is 
at once to betray the churches’ historical mission, and to 
drive the wedge of an impossible dualism into the life of 


the spirit. (JR V, 126.) 


What do you think Christ's attitude would be? 

(a) Would Christ save the African drunkard but do 
nothing and say nothing against the export of rum from 
the West? 

Recently an African chief told the Liverpool Chamber 
of Commerce just before he sailed for home that no less 
than 1,300,000 gallons of spirits had been sent from Great 
Britain to the Gold Coast in the preceding year. He minced 
no words in his description of the physical and social 
misery that followed in the train of this traffic. Should 
the missionary be as outspoken as this African chief, or 
“mind his own business’? If he champions the cause of 
those to whom he goes, he may precipitate “international 
complications.” 

(b) Would Christ confine himself to caring for the 
unfortunate man on the road to Jericho, or would he also 
go after the robbers? 


Relatively free from the meddling scrutiny of interna- 
tional investigators, the white exploiter has had his own 
merry way. He has come to make a quick fortune and a. 
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quick getaway. The exploiter’s politics and his economics 
have been built up the assumption that 
P P 


We are the chosen people, 
Look at the hue of our skins. 

Others are black or yellow— 
That is because of their sins. 


He has cracked his whip in the bush, and armies of fright- 
ened black men have been herded to do his bidding. He 
has put them into a few more clothes; given them, some- 
times, better food; driven them to build his roads; poured 
them into the earth to dig his gold; and in the end has 
tossed them back into the bush again, victims of new fears 


and new diseases. (From A Waking World, 44.) 


(c) Would Christ, if he were a missionary in the Far 
East today, be satisfied to tell little children about their 
Heavenly Father who loves them, and do nothing and say 
nothing to improve the conditions under which they work? 

Here is a paragraph from one o the preliminary papers 
at Jerusalem: 


Packed in hundreds of small work-places, even in cellars, 
with little or no ventilation or sanitary conveniences, these 
child martyrs produce cigarettes and weave the characteristic 
silks and cottons and carpets of the Near East. In Syria 
and Palestine (where an inspector has recently been 
appointed in the endeavor to produce some amelioration), 
and in Turkey and Persia, conditions among child workers 
tend to be approximately the same. 


And there is little doubt, unless the administrations con- 
cerned take action, that the increasing demand for the articles 
these women and children produce, coupled with the immense 
profit to be obtained from industry burdened with practically 
no overhead expense and with very low wage costs, will 
lead to a rapid extension of this child martyrdom. We have 
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no wish to minimize the difficulties of the case; the effective 
inspection and control of small work-places is always diffi- 
cult, and it is more so when the work-places are Mohamme- 
dan homes with all the safeguards which surround Moham- 
medan women. But this is not to say that nothing should be 
done. Sanitary and hygienic measures may do much, and 
there is the all-important question of the manner in which 
the children are obtained. It is not too much to say that 
they are frequently virtually sold to the employer. Sent to 
him in return for an advance of money which it is practically 
impossible for the parent to repay, the children are slaves at 
least until they are adult. And they begin work sometimes 
at five or six years of age. (JR V, 53-54.) 


(d) Would Christ help the individual soldier wounded 
in batile, but refuse to do anything against war as a system 
because that was not in his program? 

Roads to the City of God, 79-80, relates that in the opin- 
ion of the Jerusalem Meeting it is fatuous to set a social 
gospel over against an individual gospel. Jesus’ spirit must 
come to rule over every relationship and activity of life, 
and the program of the world missionary enterprise must 
be broadened to include all of life, individual and corpo- 
rate, in its concern. 


Because God’s kingdom is not of this world, it does not 
follow that this world is not part of his kingdom. We must 
beware of the not uncommon fallacy of saying that what 
we desire is a change of heart, while meaning that what we 
do not desire is a change of anything else. (JR V, 127.) 


To divorce religion from the matters of social organiza- 
tion and economic activity which occupy nine-tenths of the 
life of nine-tenths of mankind, on the ground that they are 
common and unclean, is to make them unclean, and ulti- 
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mately to destroy religion in the individual soul to which 
you have attempted to confine it. (JR V, 128.) 


Could any pronouncement from the Mount of Olives be 
more positive or convincing? It is useless to go on in this 
session if the group cannot voice a hearty Amen to the two 
following paragraphs: 


The International Missionary Council desires to preface 
its report on industrial conditions by asserting, with all the 
power at its command, its conviction that the gospel of 
Christ contains a message not only for the individual soul, 
but for the world of social organization and economic 
relations in which individuals live. Christ came that men 
might have life, and might have it more abundantly. 


(WMC, 46. Also JR V, 141.) 


The New Testament does not recognize the antithesis fre- 
quently emphasized by later ages between individual and 
social regeneration. The task of the Christian church there- 
fore is both to carry the message of Christ to the individual 
soul, and to create a Christian civilization within which all 
human beings can grow to their full spiritual stature. It is 
its duty to acquire the knowledge by which the conditions 
which imperil such growth may be removed, and those which 
foster it may be established. It is its duty to speak and work 
fearlessly against social and economic injustice. It is its duty 
both by word and by action to lend its support to all forces 
which bring nearer the establishment of Christ’s Kingdom in 
the world of social relations, of industrial organization, and 


of economic life. (WMC, 48. Also JR V, 143-4.) 


At some time during this session the interrelatedness of 
what is being done toward Christianizing industrial and 
interracial conditions abroad, and all that is being done 
here at home, needs to be presented by concrete illustra- 
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tions. We need to see ourselves (missionaries abroad and 
Christians at home) as members of one great fellowship, 
each in his own place doing his part and the efforts of each 
affecting the work of all. The subject is treated under sub- 
heading vir (page 68), but it may be introduced here or 
whenever in the leader’s judgment it will be most helpful 
to relate the work of the missionary with the everyday life 
of the group. In preparing for a discussion on the basic 
principles which predicate any worthwhile solution of 
racial and economic problems, and which commit the mis- 
sionary movement to worldwide activity, consult Roads to 


the City of God, 66 and 81. 


III. Jerusalem’s emphasis on race and industry. 

A glance at the Jerusalem Report leaves the leader 
with a query worth passing on to the group. Why should 
the Christian forces of the world single out race, industry 
and rural life needs as the social problems meriting special 
attention at the hands of mission agencies? Are no other 
problems equally menacing to the peace of the world and 
equally challenging to the forces of righteousness? 

Which of these other problems would you have urged 
on the Council? Let the group review the list made at 
the beginning of the hour. Surely physical health, eco- 
nomic imperialism, and war are major world problems. 
International peace and the movement for the renuncia- 
tion of war ought certainly to be on the missionary pro- 
gram of followers of the Prince of Peace. Why then only 
race, industry, and rural life? 

Here may be the best opportunity to call the attention 
of the group to the following statement: 


Amid the clashes of industrial strife, the gospel summons 
men to work together as brothers in providing for the human 
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family the economic basis of the good life. In the presence 
of social antipathies and exclusiveness, the gospel insists 
that we are members of one family, and that our Father 
desires for each a full and equal opportunity to attain to 
his own complete development, and to make his special 
contribution to the richness of the family life. Confronted 
by international relations that constantly flout Christ’s law 
of love, there is laid on all who bear his name the solemn 
obligation to labor unceasingly for a new world order in 
which justice shall be secured for all peoples, and every 
occasion for war or threat of war be removed. (JR I, 412. 


Also WMC, 15-16.) 


Attention may also be directed to what the Christian 
churches of the world declared through their official rep- 
resentatives assembled on the Mount of Olives: 


(a) On war. See WMC, 73. Also JR VIII, 155. 


(b) On the acceptance by missionaries of the protec- 
tion of foreign military forces. See WMC, 74. Also 
JR VIII, 155-6. 

The impression must not be made that these statements 
commit all missionary leaders and missionaries without 
exception. The Jerusalem Meeting was not a legislative 
body, and these statements, although adopted by a large 
majority, were not approved unanimously. 

Does your group wish the Jerusalem Meeting had gone 
further than these two statements on war and the protec- 
tion of missionaries? If so, how much further? In view 
of tts international character, could it possibly have gone 
further? 


IV. Situations which summon the foreign missionary 
enterprise to action. 


(a) When Western industry comes in. 
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» There is in JR V a wealth of concrete material which 
the leader will find useful in impressing upon the group 
the tremendous challenge’ to’ Christian forces that has 
issued out of industrial developments i in the non-Western 
world. A summary of the situation in India, China, Japan 
and Africa runs from pages 22 to 79. Let the group be 
confronted by as many colorful pictures, like the following 
on Africa, as there is time for. 


Wherever large bodies of workers are removed from their 
villages and their families and’ herded together for some 
large constructive work, a number of intensely important 
problems arise. Away from the milieu to which they are 
accustomed; their morale rapidly degenerates. The absence 
of their wives tends. to-encourage abnormal sexual habits ; 
the cessation of the tribal authority. which. they respect and 
which provides the sanctions of their.code of conduct leaves 
them unguided amid strange circumstances ; they lose their 
own standards without gaining new ones; their relzgio fails 
them. They suffer severely from climatic change, possibly 
even more severely from changes of diet. Usually they are 
excessively liable to attack by diseases with which they have 
come into contact for the first time, more especially tubercu- 
losis and venereal disease. In close contact with each. other, 
the onset of highly infectious disease, decimates them. In 
recent cases where statistics have been made ‘available, 
appalling rates of mortality, up to. ten and even twelve per 
cent per annum, have been recorded. Public discussion last 
year in one European parliament revealed a case where the 
mortality in one contingent of forced workers on an African 
railway ‘reached ninety-four per cent; in other contingents 
on the same work it was stated to be forty or fifty percent. 
(JR V, 73-4.) 


Tf you were a missionary in South’ Africa, would you 
permit this situation to call you away from ‘your ik 
tic, educational or medical activities? © 


ee — 
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baited: vy, pages. 91-109,, offers a cite account’ of 
she economic injustices in, Latin America: the condition of 
seven million savage Indians in the tropical forests (page 
93); the peons theoretically ‘free, practically unable to 
break away from their yoke (pages 95-6) ; the dominance 
of foreign Capital and the curse of ale att loans (pages 
101-8). 

-(b) When race relations bring unjust. discrimination 
and retard or prevent the full free development of, per- 
sonality. , 

Material descriptive of situations resulting from: race 
friction may be found in JR IV. Perhaps the third and 
fourth chapters will prove most'rewarding, in their respec- 
tive discussions ‘of the black and white conflict in South 
Africa, and the Occidental-Oriental problem on our own 
Pacific coast. : 


Further source material on both (a) and (b) above is 
offered in Sherwood Eddy’s The New World of Labor 
and Facing the Crisis, D. J. Fleming’s Whither Bound in 
Missions, and Women in I ce oul tm the Orient (Womans 
Siac Oke | 

‘In what specific way can foreign missions help in com- 
bating economic injustices in Asia and Africa? 

What are the causes or sources of economic injustices 
which mssionaries and the Kc att churches will need to 
combat? | | | | 
~uDhe Rat etoew Meeting listed the following’: investment 
of capital in undeveloped areas; exploitation of natural 
resources by alien interests on terms incompatible with the 
best interests of native people; inhumane treatment of 
labor, and disregard by: capitalists and) governments. of 
physical and social health ; friction between nations engaged 


' in economic expansion, 
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First, the church (and that word is used to denote all who 
call themselves Christians and who are conscious of some 
bond of fellowship in Christ and impulse to action in his 
name) must take its share in the labor of ascertaining and 
making known the facts. Secondly, the church must preach 
the eternal principles of Christ, creating in men a sense of 
the truth and power of those principles in their bearing upon 
earthly society, and helping them, so far as it has the power, 
to understand the concrete application of these principles to 
the changing and complex forms of human society. Thirdly, 
it must address itself to such lines of action as may be 


enjoined upon it. (JR V, 81.) 


It is most essential, if intelligent discussion is to take 
place at this important stage in the thinking of the group, 
that the leader be prepared by careful study of WMC, 
48-52, or JR V, 144-49. 

A very suggestive outline of the factors in the economic 
development of non-Western countries which the Chris- 
tian agencies must watch, along with ways and means of 
preventing or ameliorating injustices, was presented by 
the China delegates to Jerusalem. (JR V, 41-2.) No more 
practical starting points for any enlarged missionary pro- 
gram in the interests of Christianizing economic relations 
were forthcoming from any source. 

The Japanese delegates to the Mount of Olives also 
brought with them a highly significant statement for the 
consideration of the Council, entitled “Humanizing Indus- 
trial Relations’ (JR V, 48-53). One will look in vain for 
more statesmanlike or courageous utterances than these 
from China and Japan. 

Lest the group assume that missions until now have 
neglected the social implications of their Christian mes- 
sage and ministry, the leader is urged to call attention 
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briefly to the enormous contribution of foreign mission- 
aries during the last one hundred years in the fields of 
industrial welfare, public health education, sanitation, 
housing, agriculture, model villages, social centers, institu- 
tional churches, better labor laws, etc. A hint of the 
splendid achievements in these fields by churches and 
missions in China since the great war is found in JR V, 
36-41. We are told that communism has a program of 
human betterment for the masses. If the Christian church 
has any social program equally good or better to offer, 
how definite is this program and how would you describe 
wt? 


V. Where and how can world missions contribute to 
the solution of the race problem? The summary on pages 
69-71 of Roads to the City of God offers as much material 
as any leader will find time to use. Fuller source material 
may be had in JR IV, 196-202, or in WMC, 41-5. 


VI. The missionary as research worker or intelligence 
officer. 

Neither the racial nor the economic problem will ever 
be solved by good intentions, much less by efforts ill suited 
to the peculiar form in which these problems exist at any 
given time or place. Revealing and significant are the 
recommendations of the Jerusalem Meeting for organized 
and continued research. They constitute a distinct forward 
step in missionary policy and program. See WMC, 43-4 
(race) and 52-3 (industry), or JR IV, 199-200, and 
V, 149-50. 

Suppose a member of this group were to accept appoint- 
-ment on the proposed World Bureau of Social and Eco- 
nomic Research and Information, and suppose he were 
located in Bombay or Ningpo for investigation purposes ; 
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would he be a, missionary.in the usual,sense-of the term? 
Perhaps the time has come to put new and. bigger meaning 
into. the old term., What are some of the things he: would 
be interested.in and report upon? Hod 


‘VIL Renee and sieatedatede etal at younger 
and older. churches.in carrying through any world pier 
gram, | [h-08 


The non- 1-Christian attitudes a ane hel of docheestand 
in, their, business. and. industrial life and in their relations 
with. other, races. vitally affect, missionary effort: around 
the world. This aspect of America’s responsibility cannot 
be over-stressed. Some groups may wish to give a | major 
part. of the time to this ‘subject. 


‘Every local:church group in America, not less than the 
Jerusalem Meeting, ought to ponder the words with which 
the preliminary’ paper on ‘Missions’ and Economics in 
Latin America” ‘closes: i ‘ 


It is a fair question for the churches of the United States 
that carry the major responsibility for mission work in Latin 
America, to’ask themselves how far they may expect results 
from the work of the missionaries they send to Latin America, 
so long as. the conviction among many Latin’ Americans ‘is 
that the United States:is imperialistic’ and materialistic’ in 
its relations with its southern neighbors. At least it might’ be 
good strategy in the advancement of the Kingdom of God to 
raise the question whether greater progress can ‘be: made 
in Latin. America by sending more; missionaries to preach a 
message of goodwill in those lands, or whether more advance 
would be, made by helping those that are already there by 


working to remove some of the stumbling blocks placed there — 


by the acts and attitudes of their countrymen nat) in 
commerce and diplomacy. id R_V, 108-9.) 


ina ee ee 
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Certainly it is clear that the task of Christian churches in 
the countries that are sending their economic forces to these 
lands is not only to send messengers of the gospel to the 
people, but to help work .out a,way forthe gospel to be 
applied in the solution of the great economic and social. ques- 
tions: bagughs about by the new: situation. wan Vii 09: ve 


The session: wit be Suites to a Niece close’ by the 

strongest’ possible emphasis on this interdependence’ and 
interrelatedness of all Christians in attempting tasks which, 
as presented at Jerusalemn, are seén to be more difficult 
and extended than otir missionary fathers ever visualized. 
The | “evangelization of the world in ‘this generation” 
seemed an impossible goal thirty years ago. It is no nearer 
realization now, if we think in terms of human dimensions 
and power. This was the solemn conviction of the group 
on the Mount of Olives, Unless God undertakes with us 
and for us, our world is doomed, | 


Leader’s Source Material for this Session. 
JR HY and Ne 


esesniAae for Session Five. — 

(a) Roads to the City of God, Chapter VII. 

(b) Mark Test V. 

(c) Ask certain members of the: group to select areas ‘of 
the world'in which they are ‘especially interested and to 
prepare reports oh rural life conditions and needs in these 
areas. Most local libraries are able to offer some reference 
material’ on this subject both in the form’ of books and in 
‘back issues ‘of’ magazines. “The ‘reports should ‘be ’brief, 
and might be limited to hive Metal onnee characteristics 
for’ each‘ area. i 


SESSION FIVE 
MISSIONS AND RURAL LIFE 


In Asia 750,000,000 comprise the farming population. 
They live in more than a million villages and uncounted 
hundreds of thousands of hamlets. They are at least ninety 
per cent illiterate, and their communities are the strongholds 
of conservative loyalty to the social customs and religious 
practices of their ancestors. If the world is to be Christian- 
ized, it is these people and their communities that must 
be reached, and in Asia today after decades of effort only 
the barest beginnings of this task have been undertaken. 


(JR VI, 211.) 


Aims. | 
1. To visualize rural people, rural conditions, and rural 
needs in non-Christian lands. 


2. To ask ourselves why rural life merits special con- 
sideration from Christian forces. 


3. To inform ourselves on all that Christian forces are 
doing and might be doing in the interest of farmers and 
farming communities, especially in Asia and Africa. 


Suggestions for the Devotional Period. 

ScRIPTURE. Instead of selecting any one passage for 
this session, the members of the group might be asked to 
suggest in turn some parable, word or reference of Jesus 
which reveals our Lord’s knowledge and love of rural life 
and work. The gospel accounts abound with allusions to 
nature. Tilling the soil more than any other occupation 
came first in Jesus’ mind. It is unbelievable that the mil- 
lions of simple agricultural folk in the world today should 
read the Gospels and not recognize in Jesus an understand- 
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ing friend. A Bible concordance will serve to locate a 
wealth of passages under such key words as field, seed, 
sower, wind, rain, harvest, barns, vine, etc. 

Prayer. For the men and women in rural villages and 
hamlets who toil in the fields from dawn to dark to 
eke out a meager livelihood for themselves and their chil- 
dren, and who do not know of One who has come to feed 
their hungry families with spiritual bread, or give them 
to drink of the water of eternal life-——For those children 
of Christian farmers who in mission schools are prepar- 
ing to go back to their communities and give to their neigh- 
bors what they themselves were denied.—For all the efforts 
at rural evangelism and community welfare now spon- 
sored by Christian agencies in countries less advanced than 
our own.—For all those rural areas in every land where no 
Christian messenger, foreign or native, has ever come. 


Discussion. 

Begin by calling for the assigned reports on rural con- 
ditions in several countries. With these reports as a back- 
ground, the group is ready to consider the three major 
themes for this session. 


I. Why do rural people need special attention in a 
Christian program for the world? 

1. They constitute the great majority of the earth’s 
people. (See JR VI, 6-12.) 


It is probable that two-thirds of the world’s population, 
or roughly one billion people, live on the land and make 
their living primarily from the land. All the great mission 
fields are from seventy-five to eighty-five per cent rural. 
When we consider a Christian program for the whole world, 
we find that Russia is eighty-five per cent rural, that the 
Balkans are rural, and that even industrial countries, such 
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as Germany and. France, are one-half: rural.,. The United: 
States is still half: tural socially, :and,a third rural indus-. 
ones (JR VI, 7) | ) | 


“India has a population of ga ptbelnaahet 320,000, 000, 
scattered over ‘an area as large as Europe with Russia omit+' 
ted: Nine-tenths of these people are’ dwelling in India’s 
700,000 villages. Of these 262,500,000 live in centers with) 
less ‘than 2,000 inhabitants.) Four-fifths of this vast village) 
igual make up the farm population, (JR. VI, bie Db 


Bs ee is: at, as no aH ahs se ay oad 
there is none in sight. A program that attempts to Chris-' 
tianize the, world cannot neglect the soil. or. the soil. tiller. 
Moreover,.it'is inconceivable that,the large body of Chris- 
tians, from rural..areas in. North America, who. support, 
world, missions, should not. be specially.interested in. carry; 
ing Christ to the rural communities of other lands. 

3. The rural villages and hamlets of the world are:iso- 
lated from the great centers of population. It is not pos- 
sible to make an: approach ‘to these groupings except in 
terms: of their apartness.. The concentration of mission+ 
aries and Christian work in large urban centers of ‘the 
Orient is well known. The farmer cannot be reached by 
city workers extending their 2 activities dt some near-by 
city base. 

4. The rural village or local community asa ‘social unit 
is of great significance. Rural civilization will become 
economically efficient and socially Christian only as these 
natural local groupings or units of ‘people do their work 
intelligently and Ne their lives in a 5 athe that i is clearly 
Christian. 

Dy Habits OL: work, ‘modes iy ‘thinking, reactions ‘to 
leadership. and .to great movements, have, among, rural 
people certain distinct; characteristics., The Christian mes? 
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sage and program for rural:areas must always take forms 
different from those common in urban centers. ! 

6. Rural people have been: neglected:in movements for 
ACOMOMIC) social-and religious: Soiahiiie 


(a) It is not an overstatement to say that’ fifty per cent 
‘of the entire population [of Japan] are country people as 
yet untouched by Christianity. Japanese! Christianity is‘ en- 
tirely a, Christianity of the cities and: towns, not at all one 
of the rural, communities. (JR- VI, 36.) 


“(b) After a century or more of effort the major part of 
the work of the church [in India].is urban in location and 
‘character; that is, it’serves' the urban tenth of India. Even 
if all Christians were villagers, barely one’ per cent of this 
‘great population would’ be:'so numbered: © Hundreds ‘of 
thousands of villages ‘have had no ‘touch with the Christian 
church. (JR VI, 179.) rodan 


(c) Ninety-two per cent of the population of India six 
years of age and over are illiterate. . . . Education is not 
compulsory except in a very few districts, and only three 
per cent of the population are in schools, about one-sixth 
as many as in great Britain or the United States.’ This body 
represents only one-fifth of those of ‘school age. ‘What’ is 
worse, ‘at least’ one-third of those who enter the primary 
school—consisting of four grades or “‘standards’ relapse 
into illiteracy within ahah he after daianieaai school: aa hy 


VIL, 189-90.) 


a Tn all industrial countries there has been a measure 
of exploitation of the resources of the countryside and of 
the people’s labor. a 

-8. The farms are supplying a constant stream of migra- 
tion 'to the cities. This is.no less true'in Africa and Asia 
than in this country. Shall rural communities be. the breed- 
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ing ground for a superior quality of folk for both country 
and city service? 

9. The restlessness of rural populations as indicated in 
modern agrarian movements is indicative of the presence 
of problems that should be worked out from the Christian 
point of view. 

10. The rural folk should be mobilized on behalf of 
Christian world progress. It is absurd to think of any 
Christian world formula that omits the rural people from 
its scope. Speaking before the Jerusalem Meeting, one of 
the missionary delegates drew a never to be forgotten pic- 
ture of the farmers of Japan, socially and politically alert 
and rebelling against a social order which deprives them 
of the necessities and comforts which their city brothers 
enjoy. He said that the rural situation in Japan consti- 
tutes a major challenge to the Christian forces of the 
world, and supported his statement. (See JR VI, 233-5.) 


Il. What should be our ultimate objectives in Christian 
service to rural people? 


To succeed in rural Asia, Christianity must take the 
closely knit family and village life, highly socialized as it is, 
and whatever it does for individuals, it must make this life 
better than it has ever been before. . . . 

The isolated farmstead of America is all but unknown 
in Asia. The unit of social organization above the family 
is the village. . . . The unit of approach for the church 
must perforce be the village. For certain services numbers 
of villages may be grouped together, but the effort to dem- 
onstrate a Christian way of life for rural Asia must be in 


terms of village life. (JR VI, 218.) 


See Roads to the City of God, 91, for a list of six 
objectives. 
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III. Types of Christian service which might be included 
in a rural program. 

The leader is advised to select no more than five or six 
from the following list and concentrate attention on them, 
rather than attempt too extended a survey. Material of a 
general background character may be found in JR VI, 
16-24. It must be remembered that there are one hundred 
agricultural missionaries now in service in various mission 
fields. 

1. Intensive evangelism of an entire countryside. The 
following program was developed in China and has worked 
surprisingly well. One would hardly brand as a back num- 
ber any missionary who plans and carries through such a 
program as this: 


Its most striking features are: (a) making a careful sur- 
vey of the whole field (geographical, social, personal) ; (b) 
on the basis of this survey, locating centers of Christian 
effort at strategic points from twenty to forty miles apart; 
(c) opening these stations with Chinese leadership only, the 
missionary keeping in the background; (d) placing the 
responsibility from the beginning upon the church and its 
members to win their own villages; (e) the study of Chinese 
customs, social manners, traditions, and indigenous methods 
of work, and the adaptation of these for Christian use; (f) 
an approach at the outset to the most influential people with 
the hope of reaching the whole community quickly and 
effectively through them; (g) the devotion by the mission- 
ary, the paid workers, and the pastor, of most of their time 
to supervision, spiritual inspiration and guidance, the in- 
struction of converts, and the training of lay workers and 
leaders through religious education, short courses, and insti- 
tutes; (h) making the church the community center, not 
alone for spiritual teaching but also for community service 
—for sanitation, for public health, and popular education 


programs. (JR VI, 29.) 


° Two other plans, each different but cates interesting, 
are given in JR VI, 30-32. Og 


2. a a Gaal evangelism. 


A novel piece of evangelistic effort fbi country people i 18 
the “newspaper psec of Japan, which seems pecu- 
liarly fitted to that country, where the percentage of literacy 
even in rural districts. is high. Constructive evangelistic 
messages are prepared and published either as news or -as 
advertisements... The latter are, usually. made. attractive 
by a picture, and both invite readers to apply for further 
literature and information. To the people who respond. a 
personal, friendly. letter and some tracts are sent and an 
offer is made to send some Christian pamphlets and books. 
Follow-up letters are sent and, so far as possible, local 
instructors and church representatives make personal calls. 


(JR VI, 33.) ° 


3. Rural health work. In China a “Council on Healif 
Education” has for its purpose the interpreting of modern 
health ideals and the demonstrating of some of them. ih 
supplies 


i! health- education literature, a health magazine, pos- 
ters, lecture charts, exhibit materials, lantern. slides, and 
films. It also undertakes school hygiene. work, through 
health examination of pupils and. some corrective service, 
the development of health education, and especially. the 
formation of health habits in the early years of school life. 
Special courses on health and methods of teaching it have 
been provided for teachers in summer schools and institutes. 
A health program has been developed and Health Associa- 
tions for community service have been formed. (JR. VI, 


36-7.) 


The Andhra ahaa Comic (India} bas Bima for 
village people a series of simple booklets on common ail+ 
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ments and their. treatment... These pamphlets, deal, with 
such subjects as sore eyes, fever, plague, guinea worm, and 
tuberculosis. . . . The Village Literature Committee is 
also publishing other pamphlets on a wide range of sub- 
jects, chosen with special reference to the needs. of the. par- 
tially educated Christian.communities of the villages. (JR 
VL 38.) | 


iin India village evangelists and seleberai: are besanine 
to be trained in elementary medicine and surgery on first 
aid, lines... Of thirty. such teachers, it is. said, 


“In addition to their school’ duties they dress wounds and 
ulcers, attend’ to sore eyes, ‘treat skin diseases, distribute 
quinine and simple medicines, and send’ on serious cases to 
the distant hospital for treatment.. Thousands of simple ail- 
ments have been treated by, them and they have arranged 
to get to hospitals needy people who would otherwise post- 
pone such a long journey until it was too late. (JR VI, 39.) 


. Hospitals: in many’ afflicted ed areas—and: what 
mission hospital.is not surrounded. by thousands of -rural 
people without the least opportunity of, medical aid—are 
now Atala’ extension work. 


_ A “health car’ ’ goes out to the villages [of India] on tated 
days i in charge of a nurse or a doctor and nurse, and. both 
help and instruction are given. Clinics are being conducted 
at markets and more and more, country people are being 
induced to. avail themselves” of hospital facilities when 
needed. Of course, compared with the extent of need, the 
areas reached are infinitesimal. The point is that at least a 
beginning has been made in rural health work. (JR VI, 
1). pe 


i2SBthed Minws Hospital: {in Africa] has prepared and sent 
out to country districts a. considerable number of women who 
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are doing valuable work in reducing maternity and infant 


mortality. (JR VI, 39-40.) 


4. A “better homes” campaign. There is a stirring 
account of such a campaign in JR VI, 37. 

5. Rural community schools. The group is sure to be 
interested in the account of the Community Middle School 
at Moga, India, on pages 44-5 and 199-201 of JR VI. 
The experiments at this school have attracted the attention 
and won the commendation of the whole educational world. 

6. Rural girls’ schools emphasizing Christian home- 
making. See the account of Miss Mabel Shaw’s school in 
Northern Rhodesia, JR VI, 47-8. 


7. Farm schools. Typical of such institutions is the 
Instituto Agricola Bunster in Chile—JR VI, 48. 

8. Training Christian leaders for more intelligent prac- 
tical service in rural communities. 


In a recent Summer School of Rural Training held in 
Nanking, China, special courses for rural preachers and 
teachers were given. 


These courses included methods and materials for exten- 
sion work; studies in rural sociology and economics, includ- 
ing rural cooperative organizations; rural religious ideas 
and practices; ruralizing country church work and .. . 
“Christianization of the Chinese Festivals Observed by the 
Rural People.” This last course attempted to show how to 
fill the old structure with Christian content and a service 


impulse. (JR VI, 53.) 


For further illustrative material, consult JR VI, 49-56. 


9. Selection of suitable villages as rural work demon- 
stration centers. See WMC, 56, or JR VI, 246-7. 
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10. Program of adult and mass education movements. 
An account of the China movement is given in JR VI, 
63-6. 

11. Cooperative credit societies. See JR VI, 69-73. 

12. Agricultural colleges and schools of research. 


Under the head of agricultural colleges are included those 
higher institutions few in number but large in influence, 
whose province seems to be threefold: the development of 
agricultural leaders, in a thorough course of training of two 
to four years; extension work, i.e., demonstrations in the 
surrounding area; and research, attempting to meet specific 
problems, such as plant and animal pests, and to improve 
the agricultural output and hence raise the economic level 


of the people whom they seek to serve. (JR VI, 56.) 


For a list and descriptive account of six outstanding 
mission institutions specializing on the needs of rural com- 
munities in mission fields and on the training of rural 
Christian leaders, consult JR VI, 56-63. This information 
is sufficiently interesting to be welcomed by most groups. 

As you review the program of Christian missions for 
rural areas outlined on the Mount of Olives, do you feel 
that the Christian forces of the world are attempting more 
than their share, and if so, for what reasons? Which of 
the activities among those discussed would you have for- 
eign nussions abandon? How greatly has the fact that 
government and private agencies carry on similar activities 
influenced your decision? If some rural areas must go 
uncared for for the present, how would you choose among 
them? If you were a missionary in some densely populated 
rural area, having few workers and limited funds, with 
which of the many activities listed would you begin? 
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Leader’s Source Material for this Session. 
4 RoNV, 


Assignment for Session Six. 
(a) Complete the reading of Roads to the City of God. 
(b) As suggested on page 82, ask the members of the 
group to mark Test I again and note any changes in their 
opinions as a result of the discussions thus far. 


SESSION SIX 


OUR CHURCH AND ITS SHARE IN THE 
CHRISTIAN WORLD MISSION 


There is a church in a city of our Middle Atlantic states 
with a most unusual letter-head. This church is no stronger 
in membership, no wealthier, no more commodiously 
housed than hundreds of other churches. In the upper 
left-hand corner of this letter-head are the names of two 
ministers, two secretaries, and four officers of the religious 
education staff. In the upper right-hand corner is a list 
headed “Our Ministers Elsewhere.” Let us glance down 
the list. Eight foreign missionaries scattered over India, 
Africa, Burma and Assam, one of them a medical mission- 
ary in Ongole, India; four home missionaries working 
among the Indians of Nevada, among immigrant groups 
in Ohio, and among Mexicans in California; four Japanese 
ministers along the shores of the Inland Sea, Japan; a 
lay Japanese worker in crowded Tokyo; and a Chinese 
pastor and his family in West China. At the center of the 
letter-head are the words, “Our field is the world.” 


Aims. 

1. To evaluate the course in terms of new understand- 
ing and new attitudes. 

2. To ask ourselves how the presentation of missions in 
our local church may be made more intelligent and con- 
vincing. 

3. To consider the demands of the world mission of 
Christianity on every Christian. 


Suggestions for the Devotional Period. 
ScripTuRE, To be chosen by the leader. For groups 
of young people, passages dealing with the response of 
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youth to the call of God to some great task are strongly 
recommended. This period offers the leader a supreme 
opportunity to confront the group with the personal chal- 
lenge, Are we for the world program of Jesus or not? And 
in what concrete ways are we prepared to give evidence 
of our missionary enthusiasm? 

Prayer. When we pray let us remember : 

The missionary interests of our local church, home and 
foreign. 

Our young people in colleges and seminaries to whom 
the call of the Great Commission may be coming. 

Christian groups in every land which, like our churches 
in America, feel impelled to share the truth and fulness of 
life which they have experienced in Christ with those who 
have never known of him. 

Our responsibility, as members of this group, to be 
faithful stewards of the new interest and understanding 
-of the world mission of Christianity which this course has 
given us. 


Discussion, 

I. Where we were and where we are. 

In our first session we attempted to discover where we 
were as a group in our knowledge of world missions and 
in our attitudes toward the foreign missionary enterprise. 
Suppose we begin this last session by asking ourselves, 
How far have we moved from the point where we were 
six weeks ago? The members of the group might report 
at this time, using their second marking of Test I as a 
basis, any new or changed opinion of which they have 
become aware. 


II. Characteristics of the present missionary movement. 
Ask the group to list a dozen or more important charac- 
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teristics of foreign missionary activity today. Insist that 
these characteristics shall be suggestive of the most recent 
developments; in other words, that they shall reflect the 
trends in missions as apparent from this study of the 
Jerusalem Meeting. How do you think Chinese or African 
Christians, taking this same course of reading and discus- 
sion, would react to the characteristics listed? Perhaps the 
minister of the church will agree to set aside some Sunday 
morning when several members of this group might 
address the entire church membership on the topic, “Char- 
acteristics of World Missions Today.” 


III. After Jerusalem—whither ? 

Asa means of challenging the imagination of the group, 
ask them to try to visualize a world missionary conference 
in 1950. How would such a gathering differ from Jerusa- 
lem 1928 in personnel, subjects of interest, etc.? Wall the 
central motives and objectives of missions have changed? 

One observer forecasts the following trends in mission- 
ary activities during the next twenty years: 

(a) No marked increase in the total number of foreign 
missionaries. 

(b) Transfer of Western missionaries from present 
centers to pioneer areas, and from general to more special- 
ized types of work. 

(c) Great expansion in missionary activities by younger 
churches in Asia. 

(d) Increasing independence of younger churches from 
the control of churches and mission boards in the West. 

(e) Old-time distinction between home and foreign 
missions completely removed. 

(£) International cooperation among Christians of dif- 
ferent countries in confronting non-Christian systems and 
relationships which affect all peoples. 
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(g) Decrease in schools and hospitals now maintained 
by foreign mission funds, as government and indigenous 
church agencies take over these functions and institutions. 

(h) Growth in national churches and in the indigenous 
character of Christianity everywhere. 

Has the group any points to subtract or to add to this 
lst? What ts likely to be the effect of these changes on the 
missionary giving of our North American churches? Are 
there features or trends in the present foreign missionary 
program which tend to lessen the interest of Christians 
in its continuance? 


IV. The “end” of foreign missions. | 

Are we approaching the end of the foreign missionary 
enterprise? In considering the answer to that question, 
everything depends on what our objectives are and what 
we think of when we speak of foreign missions. If our 
objectives stop short of complete Christianization of all 
life, and if by foreign missions we mean that effort which 
is concerned only with introducing a sufficient number of 
men to Christ in order to insure a permanent church in 
each land, then foreign missions, as such, has an end pos- 
sibly within our lifetime, at least in some of the mission 
fields we know. But if by foreign missions we mean the 
kind of help and cooperation one older brother gives to a 
younger in making the family life all that the parents 
ideally desire it to be, then foreign missions have no end; 
they must go on, between races and nations, increasingly 
and indefinitely. Dr. August Reischauer of Japan, in a 
most stimulating chapter (Chapter VI) of his book The 
Task in Japan, concludes thus: “It seems rather clear 
that it will be necessary to continue our missionary help 
until the strength of the Japanese church is at least re- 
motely commensurate with its task.” See especially pages 
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209-31 in that book for a discussion of the question, To 
what extent is missionary work still needed, and what 
form should the work take in the future? 


V. The unfinished and unattempted tasks. 

Space limitations do not permit the development of this 
topic here, but the course ought not to close without a 
challenging summary in terms of up-to-date facts of the 
world task that still faces Christians, from the geographical 
standpoint alone, to say nothing of the greater task involved 
in permeating all areas of life and thought and all human 
relationships with the Christ spirit. 


The term “unoccupied areas,” as used today, in missionary 
literature suggests more than geography. In fact, the larger 
and more significant content and implications of this term 
bear no relation whatever to land areas. Those who are 
saying that the task of foreign missions is almost done 
usually persist in thinking of evangelism chiefly if not 
solely in narrow geographical terms. They run their eyes 
over the map of India, let us say, and finding it pretty well 
covered with mission stations and native preaching centers, 
at once conclude that the missionary’s task is nearing com- 
pletion. On the contrary, it may be only fairly well started. 

When I think of “the evangelism of the world in this 
generation” I think of the world of space and people plus 
the world of thought and life. And it is the latter world 
that particularly challenges and almost confounds the mis- 
sionary enterprise today. Not over against but alongside 
unevangelized areas geographically, are great areas of 
thought and conduct, areas of human relationship between 
different cultural and economic, racial and national group- 
ings, all of which are still only partially Christian and_some 
almost pagan. These non-geographical areas constitute the 
most stupendous and urgent challenge Christianity faces 
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today. The Christian strategist is just beginning to single 
out these areas for evangelism, to determine how relatively 
Christian or non-Christian they are, and to challenge the 
Christian church in every land to an intelligent evangelistic 
program. . 

“One looks out over the generation of which we are a 
part,” writes Dr. Speer, “and there are probably more people 
in the world today who do not know of Christ than there 
were when the modern missionary enterprise began. There 
are great areas of the earth as untouched and uninfluenced 
today as when William Carey first went down into that 
mine of India. [Missionaries] scattered over the non-Chris- 
tian world can bear testimony of great populated regions, 
hundreds and hundreds of square miles, where no Christian 
messenger has ever gone, with thousands of villages where 
the Christian message has never been spoken. Even in great 
centers where you would think the missionary forces were 
adequately massed, there are great bodies of folk to whom 
Christ is stranger still. I suppose in Tokyo alone there are 
more people who do not know the gospel than there were 
people in the city of Tokyo when Christian missionaries 
first went to Japan.”—(Milton T. Stauffer in Student Vol- 
unteer Movement Bulletin for April-May, 1927.) 


A valuable preliminary paper full of factual matter on 
this subject was prepared by Charles H. Fahs for the Jeru- 
salem Meeting under the title, ‘““The Unfinished Evan- 
gelistic Task,” but was not included in the final report. 
It may be secured by addressing the International Mission- 
ary Council, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York City; price 
fifty cents. 

Consult also: 

The Unfinished Task, Robert E. Speer. 

“Where Christ Is Not Know,’ Milton T. Stauffer 
in Student Volunteer Movement Bulletin, April-May, — 
1927. 
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VI. “Home” versus “foreign” missions. 

Why are the claims of one of these invariably contrasted 
with the claims of the other? Are the two competitive or 
are they complementary? In what ways and at what points 
has this course helped us to see their interrelatedness? 

The conflict in interest and loyalty between home and 
foreign missions is so real with some individuals and in 
some churches, that the group may find it helpful to give 
a period of unhurried thought to clearing away this false 
antithesis. 


VII. The conflict between the appeal for local church 
budgets and the appeal for foreign missions—between the 
coal bill or new parish house and the benevolences. 

The minister of the church referred to in the opening 
paragraph of this chapter may or may not win support 
from members in the group when he writes the following 
paragraphs : 


There are many trustees, and sometimes pastors, who 
have felt that the church must look after its own expenses, 
and by making the current expense appeal first and strongest 
they were sure of securing at least that much. Our convic- 
tion, after we have watched it a good many years, is that 
this is the wrong policy. Emphasis upon giving for. the 
most unselfish cause produces best results for both objects. 

We have come to the conclusion that the person who 
catches a vision of a world enterprise and gives largely 
toward that end, has expanded the vision and spirit within 
him so that his gifts to current expense also will be more 
generous as a result of it. Therefore we have, in our pre- 
sentation from year to year, placed about five times as 
much emphasis upon the benevolent side of our budget as 
we have upon the current expense side, and we find it easier 
to raise treble the amount of current expense now than we 
used to raise, though during the same time we have increased 
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our benevolences five times. When our current expenses need 
to be increased we put the argument to people that if it 
costs more to do our work [here] it must naturally cost 
more elsewhere . . .; therefore if we give more for our 
local field, we should also give more for the world field. 

We disagree with the idea that if a church is to build 
buildings for itself we must penalize the missionary side 
of its work. In other words, it is a wiser policy to first play 
fair with the world enterprises, and in the light of our obli- 
gation [to them] plan our building enterprise and its 
finance. Better plan to take longer to pay the building 
fund and maintain the missionary finances on an adequate 
basis, than proceed on the expectation that for a few years 
practically everything is to be put into the building fund 
and then the church will come back to a proper benevolence 
ratio. This last policy is dangerous because it gets the people 
out of contact with the larger appeals, with the deepest 
motives for giving, and with a primary interest in a world 
task—(A. W. Beaven, D.D., in Putting the Church on 
a Full-Time Basis.) 


VIII. Why leave non-Christian America for the Orient? 


At the time of my original decision to become a mission- 
ary, there were at least four reasons which to me justified 
my going in spite of the need here at home. I think each of 
the four is still valid. First, I believe a Christian must 
choose his life work and the place thereof on this basis: 
where the needs he is able to meet are the greatest and the 
works are the fewest. 

Second, the example of Jesus. Mark and Luke both tell 
of his work in Capernaum at the beginning of his ministry. 
“The fame of him went out into every part of the country 
round about.” According to the present argument against 
missions, he should have said, ‘‘Now is the time to hit the 
nail on the head right here in Capernaum. Let’s follow up 
this successful entrance, concentrating our efforts to turn 
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this into a great victory for the cause. Not until then will 
we proceed to other places.” But the record tells us, “And 
when it was day, he departed into a desert place to pray. 
And the people sought him and came unto him and stayed 
him so that he should not depart from them. But he said 
unto them, ‘I must preach the good tidings of the Kingdom 
of God to other cities also; for therefore was I sent.’ ” 

Third, the example of Paul. Did he wait in Jerusalem 
until all the Jews were Christians? If he had, I suspect 
he would never have managed to get outside the city walls— 
certainly not out of Judea. And it is not entirely without 
profit to speculate occasionally as to what might be the 
state of Europe and America today if Paul had endeavored 
to keep all the Christian forces concentrated at their starting 
point until it had been made completely Christian. 

Fourth, suppose Jesus, the afternoon he fed the multitude 
on the hillside, had distributed food to the people in the first 
five rows, and some of them—perhaps even three-fourths of 
them—had refused to eat. Would he have been justified in 
spending the rest of the afternoon and evening in trying to 
persuade these folks that they needed the food and ought to 
eat it, while he allowed the back rows to go hungry? Per- 
haps these would have eaten eagerly if they had a chance? 
I think the analogy holds true today. There are relatively 
few people in America who have not had a reasonably good 
opportunity to know of and accept Jesus Christ.—(Dr. 
Walter Judd in the pamphlet, “Why Leave Non-Christian 
_ America for the Orient,” Student Volunteer Movement. 


IX. Youth and the missionary enterprise. 

Every church offers in its young people a splendid field 
for missionary cultivation. How to present missions to 
youth, however, and on what basis to make one’s appeal, 
are questions not easily answered. Perhaps the group 
would be interested in making some observations on the 
local situation and some suggestions. Would a definite 
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home or foreign mission project of a kind that appeals to 
young people be one way to interest and enlist youth in 
your church? Jerusalem offers the following leads: 


Experience shows that our presentation of missions to the 
younger generation should begin at points of contact with 
their present interests. In some areas students can be 
reached most effectively when the starting point is that of 
the uniqueness of the Christian message as such. {fn other 
areas, however, the points of contact will be the deep 
interest and concern which students have for the social 
order. To such students it is necessary to point out how, in 
a world in which the life of the nations and races is increas- 
ingly bound up together, missions play a powerful part in 
the redemption of society. Students need to see that a Chris- 
tian China is the necessary prerequisite of a truly Christian 
America or Britain, and that the reverse is equally true. 

Many of the finest among our younger men and women 
have a deep conviction that the Christian church must devote 
itself to the cause of world peace, and to the removal of all 
possible causes of friction. We must therefore show how 
missionary agencies of the church are an evangel of good- 
will, mutual understanding, and peace throughout the world, 
and emphasize the unique opportunity and responsibility 
of every missionary as an apostle of peace, both in relations 
with the peoples of another nation or race, and in the influ- 
ence he can exert upon his own nation. 

From points of contact such as these, our presentation of 
missions can proceed to show how the mission of the church 
in the world is vitally and organically related to the whole 
life of men, in all its aspects and relationships. . . . 

We should further recognize the impatience amongst 
many of the younger generation at the denominational di- 
visions within the church. Many of them experience in 
college the enrichment of interdenominational fellowship in © 
thought, worship, and service, an experience which they 


would wish to continue. (JR III, 178-80.) 
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X. Why the foreign missionary enterprise must go on. 

For the imperative need of continued cooperation from 
the West, see JR III, 43-54 and 122-27; also the last 
chapter in Dr. Reischauer’s The Task in Japan, 209-32. 


It is a sorry day for the church if the only faith that has 
ever vindicated its claim to be a world religion must apolo- 
-gize for fulfilling its vocation. We have exalted the Bible 
and particularly the New Testament to a place of supreme 
importance in establishing standards of conduct and char- 
acter, and we have done well. But the New Testament itself 
is a volume of missionary literature. The Synoptic Gospels _ 
are the result of missionary preaching and teaching. The 
Acts of the Apostles tells of the expansion of the church 
and the missionary labors of St. Paul. The Pauline Epistles 
are the letters of a missionary to his converts. The history 
of the church rotates about great personalities who were filled 
with a burning zeal to preach Christ and him crucified to 
those who had not hitherto heard the story of the Son of 
God.—(From an occasional leaflet published by the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Department of Missions.) 


“And Jesus came to them and spake unto them, saying, 
All authority hath been given unto me in heaven and on 
earth. Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all the 
nations, baptizing them into the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Spirit; teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever I commanded you; and lo, I 
am with you always, even unto the end of the world.” 


XI. Foreign missions as a life investment. 

Most groups will include young men and women who 
still have their choice of life work to make. Has the leader 
any more important duty or higher privilege than to con- 
front these young people with the call to missionary ser- 
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vice? There may be a future Dr. Wanless in your group. 
It is inconceivable that any group should have met and 
studied together with such a theme before them, and not 
be brought to realize God’s purpose at work through their 
individual lives. It is for us prayerfully to discover that 
purpose and cooperate with God in realizing it. 


The enterprise from the beginning has been a gigantic 
philanthropy. I suppose it has resulted in the relief of more 
suffering and the healing of more disease than any other 
single activity in human history. 

Let me cite again the case of our friend Dr. Wanless in 
his medical work at Miraj in India. I remember when he 
was a medical student, making his way first through the 
preliminary course in Toronto, then coming down to New 
York and doing any work to complete his medical course. 
While he was a struggling pre-medical student in Toronto, 
among the children whom he met as he went among the 
poor was one little girl who was dying of tuberculosis. She 
had accumulated a purse of forty cents, which on her 
deathbed she gave to Dr. Wanless with the charge that if 
he ever succeeded in fulfilling his ambition to go as a med- 
ical missionary, he should take that little treasure of hers 
and make it of help to little children elsewhere in the world. 
Dr. Wanless kept telling that story wherever he went to 
speak before he finally sailed for India. When at last he 
went he had gathered eight hundred dollars as a result of 
telling that child’s tale. With that and the support of the late 
John H. Converse, president of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Philadelphia, he began his medical work in India in 
the native state of Miraj. Now he has, I think, about forty 
acres of ground, with some thirty or forty buildings—operat- 
ing rooms, wards, laboratories, convalescent homes. In the 
years that he has spent there he has treated over half a 
million patients; he has performed nearly a hundred thou- 
sand operations, many thousands for cataract. He has sent 
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out from his medical school nearly two hundred medical 
students to travel all over southern Asia. 

The last time I went up the Persian Gulf the doctor on 
the boat happened to be an Indian from the Bombay Presi- 
dency. One evening as we watched the sunset he asked me 
where I had been in India, and when I told him I had been 
to Miraj the man’s whole aspect changed as he poured out 
his adoration for Dr. Wanless and all that he had meant 
to him and the other men who had come under his influence. 

I can still see that moonlight night in the little open court 
of the dormitory of the medical school, the boys from all 
_ over India as they sat in the moonlight telling us where they 
had come from and what their ambitions were. Their spokes- 
man closed his speech by telling us that if we should ask 
him and his companions what it was that made that work 
at Miraj and brought them there, he would be able to 
answer us in brief words. “It is Jesus Christ,”’ said he, “and 
Dr. Wanless.” One would like to get bracketed in an associa- 
tion like that!—(Dr. Robert E. Speer in Are Foreign Mis- 
sions Done For?) 


The course might fittingly close with the singing of the 
same hymn with which the first session opened : 


In Christ there is no East or West, 
In him no South or North; 

But one great fellowship of love 
Throughout the whole wide earth. 


Leader’s Source Material for this Session. 

All In the Days Work, by Godfrey Phillips. Talk 
Eleven. 

The Task in Japan, by August Reischauer. Chapter VI. 

“The Unfinished Evangelistic Task,” by Charles H. 
Fahs. 
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